Eacu bay, after breakfast. you bid good-bye to your 
husband and he is gone. Miles of distance and hours 
of traveling may separate him from you, yet you do 
not fear. You have no feeling of his being far away 
—-no sense of loneliness or isolation. For there, within 
reach of your hand, is your contact with all the world 
—the guardian of your home . . . your telephone. 

All you see is the telephone instrument itself and 
a few feet of wire. Through the familiarity of use, 
you are likely to take it for granted in much the same 
manner as air and water and sunshine. Rarely do you 
think of the complicated exchanges. the almost endless 
stretches of wire and the hundreds of thousands of 
trained employees that are needed to interconnect, 
through the Bell System. nearly twenty million tele- 
phones in this country and twelve million in foreign 


lands. No matter where vou are vou can command the 
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The peace that pennies buy 








full use of the telephone. It knows no class or creed. 
There is no distinction of position. All may share it 
equally. 

Every time you lift the receiver you employ some 
part of the nation-wide Bell System. Yet the charge 
for residential use is but a few cents a day. For this 
small sum you receive a service that is almost limitless 
in convenience and achievement — so indispensable 
in emergencies that its value cannot be measured in 
terms of money. 

Thinking of the peace and security it brings each 
home — of hurried calls to doctors and hospitals - 
of priceless. necessary talks with relatives and friends 
—of the many ways it saves you steps and time and 
trouble throughout the month, you will know why so 
many millions of people look on the telephone as a 


member of the family. 
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“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY. 


“Who can paint like Nature? 
Can imaginaticn boast among its gay creations hues like hers?” 
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Mav had painted ith his softe showers 
Chis garden full of leaGes and flowers: 
And craft of mansie’s hand so curiously 
Arrayed had this garden truely, 

Chat neber fas there garden of suck price, 


But if it were the Gery Paradise. 


-- Geoffrey Chaucer. 
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FOREST TRAILS 


An Appreciation of Modern Designing in the Building of 
Woodland Trails for Recreation Use 


By EMERSON KNIGHT 


ANY centuries ago primitive man contended with 

masses of tangled growth and hewed pathways 

through the forest, in quest of food, fuel and shel- 
ter. Frequently he followed the trails of animals, engaging 
in fierce adventure. As time passed the hermit monk and 
wandering knight, and the Indian, explorer, trapper and 
scout used old trails or built new ones. From ancient times, 
too, the wood chopper built his trails within the forest. Last 
of all came the men protecting the forests from destruction 
or fire, and the great clans attracted by trails for pure recrea- 
tion. Trails, long preceding roads, were the earliest routes 





of land passage. In the drama of time they offered the first 
means of intercommunication on foot for the carrving of tid- 
ings. 

Through the long story of man’s climb beginning with the 
Dark Ages, to the present time, the forest has been a theme 
for a wealth of myths and old legends, of sagas and songs, of 
fascinating fairy tales and folk lore, and of noble music and 
drama. In many forms of literature but especially in poetry 
and legends we find frequent allusion to paths through the 
woods and the highly mysterious realms to which they lead. 
We delight in hearing of exploits in the woods during all our 


. 


Gabriel Moulin 


A trail in the redwoods, winding through ferns and oxalis, elusive enough in 
character to intrigue the true lover of trails to seek out its innermost secrets. 
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life ages,-and once acquainted 
with the marvels of forest trails 
we shall go on seeking them out 
and travelling them. 

Our forests include wide va- 
riety in conifers, broad-leaved 
evergreens, and deciduous trees: 
a tremendous range in extent: 
notable range in altitude, from 
sea level to timber line with a 
corresponding variety in cli- 
mate; and finally, an impressive 
series of physical features in con- 
junction, ocean frontage, rivers, 
lakes, mountain ranges and val- 
leys. In like measure we have a 
wide range in potential trail 
types traversing these diverse 
regions. It follows that each care- 
fully routed and well designed 
trail will possess, in consequence, 
marked and_ individual char- 
acter. It should be thoroughly 
in key with the country through 
which it passes, giving to one 
who covers it a consciousness of 





Russell Angel 


A high trail through a grove of alders—clear enough to be easily 


its environment. The feeling of foll ing i ' 
sceomlaudin nadine adionias ollowed and yet blending in unobtrusively with the natural landscape. 


in a well planned trail will be further colored by local con- 
ditions, the aspect of outcropping geological formations, by 
the flora and fauna of the region, by shifting weather as re- 
vealed by sun, rain, mist, dew and snow; and finally by the 
moods of the hours, sunlight and shade, and the contrasts 
between day and night. 

The prime objective in modern trails designed for recrea- 
tional and esthetic uses should be that of clearing a course 
or constructing a footway for man and saddle animal, that 
will change, or interfere with original conditions, as little 
as possible. The quality of unobtrusiveness is the one that 
will unite or blend with nature the most completely. As 
has been demonstrated by Dr. Frank A. Waugh, an author- 
ity on this subject, a trail of this pleasure type should be 
provided with pausing or resting places along the course of 
an unfolding pictorial story, preferably where there is a 
change in direction or in the grade. These pauses will then 
form marks of punctuation like the commas and periods of 
a sentence. The sentences will be gathered into para- 
graphs, and the paragraphs, developing the climax, into the 
complete story embracing the entire length of the trail. This 
study, for the landscape architect, dealing in an ample 
manner with all of the conditions and features involved, 
will include the significant principles of visual art, as well 
as certain elements of poetry and music. 

In trail design a definite series of pictures is offered in 
sequence, during passage from one end to the other, for the 
most happy and impressive effect upon the observer when 
going in one direction only; but there may be, incidentally, 
views of equal merit, although somewhat different in kind, 
when moving in the opposite direction. The layout in de- 
tail, therefore, must be more carefully evolved when a con- 
siderable use in both directions is contemplated. 

When a trail is delineated just clearly enough to be read- 
ily followed, and at the same time evidences least man’s 
work upon it, the maximum degree of unobtrusiveness will 

ee obtain. The subtle virtue of its being not too clear but as- 

This charming trail, winding through black huckleberries in suming, rather, the quality of the elusive will cause the true 
the Graves Grove of Redwoods in California, was named lover of trails to woo it the more. Its innermost secrets will 
in honor of Emerson Knight, who designed it. be sought out with avidity. If, besides all this it be well 
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It is so easy to get lost in the world. 
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It has been written that Nature is the art of God,—‘I come here to find myself. 








routed, its story will be unfolded with all the felicity of a ro- 
mance, proving that its author worked in sympathy with 


Nature. 


This article does not attempt to deal with the design of 
trails for fire or ranger use, of a wholly practical nature, 
although it is vital that care be exercised in the design 
of these to render them as attractive and esthetically 


excellent as their 
use requirements 
will permit. But 
in trails intend- 
ed purely for re- 
creation and the 
revelation of 
sheer beauty, in- 
finite study is im- 
portant for the 
most convincing 
telling of the 
story. The grades 
should be as 
moderate as pos- 
sible consistent 
with reaching the 
journeys end 
through the most 
desirable region 
and in comfort- 
able or reason- 
able time. They 
should have a 
flowing and 
rhythmic — char- 
acter to give the 
impression — that 
just their precise 
location is the 
obviously — right 
one. 

It is essential 
that all features 
added for the 
convenience or 
comfort of man 
be as inconspic- 
uous as possible 
along forest 
trails. This ap- 
plies in particu- 
lar to indicator 
boards, benches, 
fountains and 
rubbish __ receiv- 
ers, the latier es- 
pecially deserv- 
ing some degree 
of concealment. 
In forest camps 
attention and 
study should be 
given to trail ap- 
proaches and 
exits. This will 


prove less difficult if the camp and its buildings, the open-air 
tables, ovens and drinking places be arranged to conform to 
a thoroughly ordered plan, and constructed to insure a feel- 
ing of strength, endurance, boldness and rugged simplicity. 
In fulfilling such a goal it will be desirable, as far as pos- 
sible, to use only indigenous stone and logs, with the mini- 
mum showing of cement joints. 
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Russell Angel 


Through the great pines for miles runs the Pohono Trail in the Yosemite 
National Park. The lofty columns of these virgin trees make of this grove a 
temple and bring a quieting influence into the heart and mind of the beholder. 


Benches and bridges essential to forest trails should be 
so devised and placed as to offer the least sense of intrusion. 
The former might sometimes be hollowed into the sloping 
earth above the course, or at most built of stone, logs or wood 
close at hand. Bridges should serve to unify by suggesting 
a happy continuity of the trail itself. They are, accordingly, 
very unlike highway bridges which often are architecturally 


important and 
separate one type 
of scene from a 
distinctly differ- 
ent one. Of these 
minor bridges. 
the — supports, 
flooring and hand 
rails can be of 
small logs, or 
hewn at will, but 
utter simplicity 
and quiet design 
is necessary for 
preserving the 
structure in key 
with Nature. The 
writer is familiar 
with a trail re- 
cently developed 
on Mt.Tamalpais, 
by private initia- 
tive, whose 
bridges are of 
rustic conception, 
the detail of 
which is intended 
as ornament, but 
results in dis- 
cord like that 
often found in 
city parks and 
private places. 
Their design is 
weak and the en- 
tire effect foreign 
to and out of har- 
mony with their 
woodland — envi- 
ronment. This is 
but one of many 
instances indicat- 
ing the value of 
sound design and 
right execution 
from the start. 
Trails not only 
dispel care but 
achieve far more. 
They recreate the 
mind and renew 
the physical 
body; they revive 
hope, elevate and 
quicken _ the 
spirit. They 


bring us calm and a salutary contentment with our lot. The 
multitudinous pictures unveiled along the way are much 
fuller of meaning than those of any book, for they are scenes 
alive and forever changing. Furthermore, the pleasure of 
following the path is not merely to be enjoyed at the time; 
it can be re-enjoyed in memory for many long years after- 
ward. Even as arteries of travel (Continuing on page 317) 








The Joyous Days of 


Bird Nesting 


By 
PAUL GRISWOLD HOWES 


Photographs by the Author 


NCE again the vast bird 
armies are winging north- 
ward and all the earth un- 


folds a floral welcome to these 
feathered hordes. Strange that 
they should leave the abundance 
of warm southern forests, to fly 
hundreds, thousands of miles 
over mountains and rivers and 
oceans, to place their frail nests 
and eggs in what would seem to 
be far less hospitable environ- 
ments. 

Yet each vernal sun _ brings 
them back with a precision that 
s astonishing. A 

pair of catbirds 
have returned to a lilac bush in my 
yard for eight years now, and each 
time as I listen for their first bubbling 
and delighted songs, heralding an- 
other nesting season, | am amazed to 
find that it is either the fourth or fifth 
of May. 

This is a little unusual, I will admit 
but my particular pair have arrived 
at about the same date for eight con- 
secutive years. Last year | banded 
them in hopes that if anything should 
happen to them, I would at last know 
where they spend their winters. It 
may be Cuba, or the Bahamas, or 
Mexico, or Panama. Catbirds have 
been found in all those places. 

While traveling for the American 
Museum of Natural History some 
years ago, I ran across a good many 
bird friends, far off in the mountains 
or valleys of Colombia, in South 
America. 

At one place, at an altitude of per- 
haps six thousand feet, there were 
great numbers of brilliant orange and 





A youthful black- 
bird waits hope- 


fully to be fed. 





A catbird enjoys his bath—cool 
water and plenty of it brings 
more birds than anything else. 
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The Eastern woods in May are athrill with 
birds fluttering about—wooing and charming 
their mates with their joyous songs. 


black warblers—Blackburnians as they are called. They 
were in full nuptial plumage and already on their way north 
from the jungles and forests. 

What a journey those tiny birds had before them! Some 
of them would go all the way to Manitoba and Cape Breton 
Island. It was about the end of March when I saw this flock 
on the slopes of the Andes. When I arrived home in Con- 
necticut in May, the Blackburnians were just migrating 
through my own home town, and already some of their bril- 
liance had faded from the harsh wear 
and tear that every migrant bird must 
experience. 

Even the robins go quite far away 
when winter settles over the North. 
They usually winter in Florida, along 
the Gulf Coast, or in Mexico. Only 
a few hardier individuals remain to 
suffer upon a meagre diet totally de- 
void of their favorite earth worms 
and insects. 

When the nesting season really ar- 
rives, many bird lovers wish they had 
made preparations to hold some of 
the nesting pairs about their houses 
and gardens. The season arrives and 
is over so quickly that it is hardly 
realized until it is too late. 

Bird houses are important, but 
there are only a few kinds of birds 
that will use them regularly. When 
one has put up the wren and bluebird 
houses, a few shelves for phoebes, 
a martin house and a few others for 
an occasional chicadee or nuthatch, 
possibly a woodpecker, there is noth- 
ing more that may be done to help 
the housing problem. But of far 
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Carefully hidden away from prying eyes the meadowlark’s 
beautiful arched nest lies in the deep grass of the hay field. 


greater importance than houses, where birds in general are concerned, is a 
plentiful supply of baths and fresh, cool water, 

Water will do more to keep birds about the home than any other thing. 
Too, it will keep catbirds and thrashers, perhaps two or more kinds of 
warblers, and many other species that never build their nests in houses. 
If you only supply houses, birds depart almost as soon as their young are 
well grown. But the unending water supply in shallow basins not only holds 
them but will bring others all through the warmer months of the summer. 

Birds will bathe in dirty water but they prefer it clean and cold. Pipe the 
icebox overflow out to a pool and see how the birds will flock to it. It will 
not have to be refilled except when the customers become too numerous. 
Your pleasure at their delighted bathing parties will well repay you for your 
trouble. 

If you are fortunate enough to own a woodlot or a meadow, a brook or a 
marsh, you possess a sanctum for bobolinks. meadow larks, red-winged 
blackbirds, chats, thrushes, yellow-throats and a dozen others. Not many 
are so fortunate, but much may be done on limited grounds by planting the 
things that make bird-nesting safe and possible. 

Cat-briar and Japanese barberry make ideal nesting shelters that even 
cats cannot penetrate. Such bushes planted in clumps, with wild cat-briar 
running over them, are a powerful lure at nesting time. 

The berries of the barberry are eaten by some birds. Dogwood will attract 
flocks of migrants when the berries turn red, and honeysuckle vines give 
shelter to robins and chippies in summer, and their black, juicy fruits will 
be the delight of redpolls, siskins and purple finches in severe winter weather. 

The time to find the nests of birds is shortly after they arrive from their 
winter homes. Most of the migrants begin nesting activities almost as soon 
as they reach their summer haunts, and the observer who really takes keen 
enjoyment in locating their homes will find them easily enough now by 
watching for birds carrying nesting material. 

Once they have finished building and depositing their eggs, it is far more 
difficult to find the nests of the more seclusive species unless you know from 
long experience just where and how to look for them. 

In May, migrating birds arrive in waves. One morning the woods will be 
swarming with warblers and vireos and their associates, but the following 
day they may be gone. One must be ready for them or many rare species 
that nest in the far north will be missed altogether. True they will be pass- 
ing through again in the fall, but then their plumages are often greatly 
altered and they may be difficult to identify. The United States is unusually 


rich from the standpoint of the bird-lover. 
How many people that are interested in 
conservation of bird life realize that there 
are seven hundred and sixty-six species 
and subspecies in North America? It is 
a grand total, but mortality is enormous 
and every effort to aid and preserve this 
avian life should be made at all times by 
every citizen. 

lf all the house wrens radiating from 
a single pair should live and breed nor- 
mally for six years, the resulting offspring 
would be in the neighborhood of two mil- 
lion birds of this species. Yet wrens are 
not any too numerous about the houses. 
There are too many enemies, too many 
hazards for such minute creatures to cope 
with. When one thinks of the smallest 
birds, the ruby-throated hummingbird, 
for instance, flying perhaps all the way 
from Panama to northern Canada, or the 
black-poll warbler, which may winter in 
Brazil or Venezuela and then wing its 
way through all sorts of hazards to nest 
and rear its young in northern Alaska, 
one cannot wonder that bird mortality is 
so high. 

Migration is one of the strangest things 
in nature. There is no adequate explana- 





Mr. Wren likes hollow log houses 
as well as anything. This one is 
closely inspecting his old quarters. 
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tion. I have seen dozens of tiny song 
birds of the North American woodlands 
far out at sea in a gale beyond Cape 
Hatteras, where they had been driven 
from their normal migration route to 
die miserably in the cold waters—all but 
a few that landed upon the steamer to 
wait for better weather. A chimney 
swift flew in my porthole near the coast 
of South America, and at the foot of the 
lighthouse at Montauk Point, on Long 
Island, I have seen fifty broken and 
crippled birds, where in the course of 
their long migration they were attracted 
to the beam of light like moths to a 
flame, only to maim themselves hope- 
lessly against its glassy lenses. 

In winter there is much that may be 
done to relieve the hardships which most 
birds experience in severe weather. 

Feeding stations are simply made, and 
seed, such as hemp and sunflower, are 
greatly relished by the sparrows, finches 
and juncoes. Ground peanuts and 
ground almonds are extra fancy delica- 
cies, but a real bird-lover feels that noth- 
ing is too good for them. 

An excellent method of winter feeding 
is to buy suet and have it ground at the 


The bluebird nests when the lilac flings 
her lovely purple and white banners 
to the fragrant winds of May. 








Suspended in crotches and adorned with green grasses are the nests of 
yellow-throated vireos in maples or basswoods, 


butcher shop. This is melted and the clear suet fat filtered off through a 
sieve. Add about half the bulk of all of the fat in mixed grains. When the 
mixture is quite cool, pour it into pasteboard boxes, six or eight inches 
square, making the cakes about two and one-half inches in depth. 

It is important to pour the mixture when quite cool, otherwise the grains 
will all settle at the bottom of the cake and the hot fat will run through the 
pasteboard. When the cakes are cold, remove the coverings, run a large- 
headed nail through each and fasten them to trees or use them in feeding de- 
vices. 

Another method is to pour the hardening mixture upon the branches of 
pine trees. The birds like it this way and no sign of it will be left upon the 
foliage when spring comes around again. 

Perhaps these few notes on winter feeding are out of place in this article, 
but they may be helpful to the birds and to bird-lovers. So few appear to 
have thought of these two simple and excellent methods of caring for birds 
when their natural foods are scarce. 

But actually winter is not so remote from bird-nesting as it would at first 
appear. The great-horned ow! begins incubating its big white eggs in Feb- 
ruary, when the nest may be draped with icicles. In the south even hum- 
ming birds nest in February. At the other end of the season, in August or 
September, the common goldfinch, or “wild canary,” waits until all the other 
birds of its range are about through with nests and young before it starts to 
build. Often its young are only just fully fledged in October, so you see 
there are really few times when American birds are not occupied somewhere 
with household duties. 

The zenith of the bird world in the North is undisputedly June, however. 
But no more should be said about winter. It is enough to remember that its 
cold and bleak days have been left behind and that now the far-flung armies 
of the feathered legion are moving toward the North where, amid flowering 
plants and warming sunshine, will come again the joyous days of spring and 
summer. 

Build a few bird houses for the wren and the nuthatch or for the chicadee 
and the bluebird, or possibly the woodpecker. Provide a plentiful supply 
of baths and fresh, cool water so the thrashers, the catbirds and the warblers 
will keep you company around the house. Keep them all supplied with 
protective shelter, as cat-brier and Japanese barberry, so that their nesting 
will be safe. Then provide food for them, either in berry producing plants 
or by building feeding stations and keeping them well stocked in nuts or suet. 
For remember, birds are your best friends. 
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There is a charm that year after year lures thousands of 


vacationists to the healing and revivifying woodlands of 
the Pine Tree State. 


HERE is a land of enchantment that tops America’s 
eastern coast—a land where forests still rear in their 
primitive glory, a land where a lacework of lakes and 
streams provide intriguing canoe trips, a land that the 
sportsmen call Paradise. Such is Maine, the land of the sea 
and the pines, for more than two hundred years a summer 
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ummer’s Call 
to the 
Maine Woods 


V. C. ISOLA 


paradise. One need not travel far from busy arteries 
of traffic to find the freedom of body and soul which 
is the gift of Maine’s enchanting wilderness. The so- 
called “wildlands” or unorganized territory—more 
than 10,000 square miles in area—have their southern 
boundaries near such accessible cities as Rumford and 
Bangor. Thence these timbered fastnesses reach north- 
ward through regions of primitive grandeur and 
solitude. 

Here one is offered his choice of a variety of diver- 
sions and a life of refreshing informality. If so in- 
clined he may isolate himself by tenting in some lone- 
some glade or beside a remote waterway. Or he may 
enjoy congenial comradeship by living in one of the 
many sporting camps where holiday makers of kindred 
spirit gather. 

He may fish rushing streams and tranquil lakes 
where trout, salmon and bass offer thrilling battle; 
he may range hunting grounds where deer, bear and 
birds are numerous; he may scale challenging moun- 
tain peaks; he may paddle canoe routes that offer 
mysterious beauty; he may tramp paths that thread 
a wonderland of natural delights. 

The vanguard of vacationists arrives in Maine each 
spring immediately after tidings are flashed that “the 
ice is out.” A likeable crew, this host of outdoorsmen, 
men who laugh easily, eat heartily, smoke incessantly, 
sleep soundly, live and thrive despite all theories con- 
cerning the danger of immersion in cold water, exposure 
to wind and rain. 

Along the Sebago and Songo they deploy, trolling for 
trout, togue and salmon from boats and canoes, wading 
the streams in quest of brook trout. Into the camps they 
come at nightfall, clothes heavy, wet and steaming, hearts 
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light and happy, creels weighted with speckled and sil- 
very trophies of the day’s sport. 

Devotees of sea salmon fishing hasten to the famous 
Bangor Pool or to the Dennys Pool at Dennysville. 
Here is sport with a thrill peculiar to itself, the taking 
of the huge, fighting fish that leap and cavort, even in the 
spume of the rapids, as they race upstream to the spawn- 
ing beds. 

To hook one of these berserk fellows is to know as 
much sudden excitement as would be experienced by 
tumbling into the midst of a pack of fighting dogs. A 
salmon, it has been said, is the reincarnation of 10,000 
furies. And, as a rule, he gives the angler fully 10,000 
spasms of high blood pressure before he is gaffed and 
pulled into the boat. In accordance with ancient tradi- 
tion the first fish of the season from the Bangor Pool is 
sent to Washington as a gift to the President. 

Several weeks elapse before the warm breezes and 
sunshine of spring have unlocked all of the State’s waters 
from imprisonment beneath a blue sheeting of ice. As 
the Sebago chain is the first to be freed, so the Fish 
River chain—located far up near the New Brunswick 
border—is generally the last to yield before spring’s 
insistent persuasion. The forested lands experience tran- 
sition from white-clad winter to green-garbed spring with 
the same gradual change. 

So spring merges gently into summer and the legion 
of vacationists increases in numerical strength. The fish- 
ermen are joined by canoeists, campers, mountaineers, 
artists, all who love the outdoors and its gifts of health, 
recreation, and rest. 

Perhaps it is the woods they seek, the murmuring pines 
and hemlocks, or the oaks along the Penobscot. Or per- 
haps they desire the delicate beauty of the two noblest 
birch trees in the world, the canoe birch, with its pure 
white trunk, and the yellow birch. Perhaps the lichen- 
clad rocks, the fern mates, the trilliums and wild orchids 
in the forest depths will intrigue. Whatever they want 
they will find, for few forests in the world bring one 
more directly in touch with the wildness and charm of 
nature. And to the real lovers of the wilderness there is 
Katahdin, often spoken of as Maine’s greatest heritage 
in the forest, a mighty mountain peak lifting its granite 
dome above the green of the woodlands. 

If a canoe and pack is the order of the day Maine 
abounds with luring waterways. In fact, these canoe trips 
through the forest, lakes and streams have been one of 
the greatest factors in establishing the fame of Maine as 
a vacation land. The premier cruise is the Allagash trip. 
Starting at Northwest Carry, on Moosehead Lake, the 
vacationist may paddle to adventure through Chesun- 
cook, Chamberlain, Eagle, Churchill and Umsaskis lakes, 
as well as following the wild and beautiful Allagash 
River. Or there are trips through the St. John River 
waters, or down the famous Penobscot’s East Branch. 
There are trips without end, and the vacationist may 
padde and feast upon the wild as long as he chooses. 

For the motorist Maine is a delight. And it is no un- 
common sight when traveling the highways bordering the 
great forests to encounter the State’s interesting wild life. 
Even moose have been seen by the motorist. 

To the huntsman there is little to wish for, but the man 
who would hunt in Maine must be hearty. For Maine 
is a land of big game. They may hunt deer and bear, 
but not moose, for these great fine fellows are now pro- 
tected by law. The Maine deer are unusually large and 
wild, while bear often exceed five hundred pounds in 
weight. And the huntsman has lesser game such as the 


red, gray and black foxes, bobcats and lynx. There is bird 
shooting, too. Partridge and woodcock are abundant, and 

































































The Screw Auger Falls of Maine—tumbling musically 
down their tortuous way in this sylvan vacation land of 
the North woods. 


there are snipe, black ducks, mallards, sheldrakes and 
wild geese. The unsophisticated, unspoiled, primitive vaca- 
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tion land of Maine can be divided into seven great regions, 
each with its own individual characteristics. And because 
at this season the angling element among the vacationist 
throngs constitutes, through activity, the controlling minor- 
ity, these regions will be described briefly herewith, from 
the standpoint of fishing. 

The Sebago, Long Lake and Oxford County region em- 
braces all the southern part of the State with Sebago Lake 
as its hub. Here can be found stream and lake fishing in 
any desired variety, with trout, salmon, bass and pickerel in 
abundance, and in the brooks and streams lurk many a 
brook trout. In the Rangeley Lakes and Dead River region 
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State from the Canadian border eastward to Katahdin. It 
is a region of tremendous water areas and offers trout, sal- 
mon and togue fishing in every conceivable form and under 


all conditions. Many of its waters, reached only by exten- 
sive boat travel, are situated in what can be considered 
almost virgin country. A great land, also, for the tent, 
canoe and the gun. 

The Allagash region contains that portion of the State 
north of Moosehead and west of Katahdin. Practically all 
of this territory is so-called “wildland” and its lakes offer 
some of the finest togue fishing in the State. In the brooks 
and in the mouths of the streams opening into its lakes 
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Some will listen to the call of Summer in the depths of the northern spruce woods,—of which this is a bit. 
Here great trees rise in their primitive glory and one is brought directly in touch with nature’s wild charm. 


lies a section that is largely above one thousand feet in ele- 
vation, where annually are taken wonderful catches of trout 
and salmon with the tackle of the troller or the lures of 
the fly fisherman. 

The Belgrade Lakes region, embracing all the area sur- 
rounding the Belgrade Lakes and extending as far east as 
Penobscot County, offers a great diversity of fishing. The 
Belgrade Lakes have long been famous as small-mouthed 
black bass waters. In them and in other lakes of this region 
trout, salmon, white perch and pickerel are taken in abun- 
dance during the season while its streams and brooks offer 
every imaginable variety of brook trout fishing. 

_The Moosehead Lake region contains all that area of the 





wonderful catches of square tailed trout of large size are 
made. This is also a magnificent land for canoe trips, and 
its hunting is unexcelled in the State. 

The Fish River region, covering all that portion of the 
State north of Katahdin and bounded by Canada on the 
east and west, is centered around a great chain of lakes, the 
Fish River Lakes, which are world-famous for fly-fishing 
for salmon in the waterways or “thoroughfares” between ihe 
lakes. Trout and togue are plentiful in this region also. 

The Grand Lakes region embraces all of eastern Maine. 
Here is a region of almost endless lakes and streams where 
salmon, trout, togue, bass, white perch and pickerel are 
taken in quantities. One of the advantages of this region 
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lies in its diversity of 
fishing, for within a 
mile or two one may 
change from salmon 
and trout fishing to 
bass and pickerel and 
white perch fishing. 
To those whose heri- 
tage from the past is a 
love of exploration and 
adventure the water 
systems listed above 
hold irresistible ap- 
peal. Uncharted, rip- 
pling paths beckon the 
paddler to drive his 
tent-laden canoe on 
and on, each day bring- 
ing new and memo- 
rable discoveries, each 
night bringing dream- 
less sleep in a new 
bivouac where sough- 
ing pines whisper a 
soothing lullaby. 
While the great for- 
ested tracts of Maine 
hold incalculable joys 
for the vacationist seek- 
ing intimate commu- 
nion with the out-of- 
doors, conventional di- 
versions are available 
almost within the 
shadow of the forests. 


Beaches, golf courses, tennis courts, dancing casinos, all 
things required to gratify every vacation whim, may be 
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To the true lover of the out-of-doors, a camp like 
this in the Maine woods is preferable to a palace. 


found at hundreds of 
places from Kittery to 
Fort Kent. 

Since that long gone 
day when Abenaki In- 
dians first welcomed to 
their tepees explorers 
from England and 
France, Maine has been 
famed for its hospital- 
ity and the wide range 
of entertainment that it 
offers. And as in the 
days of the Abenakis, 
camp fires still glow, 
fish and game still 
tempt the angler and 
the gunner, forest 
depths still offer tran- 
quility to world-weary 
souls, grim heights still 
beckon to those who 
yearn for the exhilara- 
tion of ascent to cloud- 
wreathed mountain 
summits. 

One never forgets 
the great Pine Tree 
State once he has re- 
sponded to its lure of 
forests, mountains and 
waterways. It is truly 
a land of enchantment, 
a land where the soul 
may run free, a won- 


derland of natural delights. Come to Maine, for it has been 
appropriately named “The Land of Remembered Vacations.” 





And here one may paddle canoe routes of mysterious beauty or tramp paths that thread a wonderland of natural delights. 
Maine has been aptly called the land of the sea and the pines. 











THE FOLGER-SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 













WHERE THE WOODWORK OF 
APPALACHIAN WHITE OAK 
LENDS BEAUTY AND ELIZA- 
BETHAN ATMOSPHERE TO 
THIS MAGNIFICENT NEW 
MEMORIAL STRUCTURE IN 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By 
DAVID G. WHITE 





At each end of the Exhibition Hall is a monumental doorway, flanked by 
two tall classic Corinthian columns—masterpieces of the cabinetmaker’s 
and wood carver’s art. Above each doorway is a wooden plaque, about six 
feet square, bearing carved reproductions of the coat of arms of Eliza- 
bethan England and of the great seal of the United States. Above is shown 
the English ceat of arms, and just below, carved in the oak panel, is the 
following tribute to Shakespeare by David Garrick: 





“Chrice happy the nation that Shakespeare has charm’d, 
More happy the bosoms his genius has fuarm’d! 






Ve children of nature, of fashion and f&him, 









He painted you all, all join to praise him!” 
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CULTURAL and educational project without counterpart in America 
was consummated April 23 by the dedication of the Folger-Shakes- 
peare Library in Washington, D. C. Designed as a repository to 

make available to scholars the world’s greatest collection of books and ob- 
jects illustrating the life and times of Shakespeare, the library becomes a 
¢plendid monument to its founder and a magnificent memorial to the “Bard 
of Avon.” 

Completion of the project represents the posthumous fulfillment of a 
life-long dream of the late Henry Clay Folger, one-time president and later 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil Company of New York. Mr. 
Folger, with the invaluable assistance of Mrs. Folger, made the collection 
of rare editions of Shakespeare’s works and objects relating to the famous 
poet an avocation, and succeeded in assembling some 70,000 volumes, in 
addition to enough material to form the nucleus of a museum. The cul- 


tural aspects of this great collection have been discussed to an extent to 
make comment here superfluous, but suffice it to say that the efforts and 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Folger have crystallized into an institution that 
will become a world Mecca for Shakespearean scholars. 

While the library holds the principal attention of Shakespearean schol- 
ars and students, it is the building which houses the collection that excites 
Outwardly, the beautiful building, with its 


chief interest in the lay mind. 





Looking toward the stage in the lecture room, where the architects have 
uniquely created an atmosphere similar to that known by Shakespearean 


audiences in old England. Antique Appalachian white oak has been used 
in this authentic portrayal of the period. 
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The carved reproduction of the 
great seal of the United States. 


marble facade, silver grilles and balco- 
nies, employing a set of nine bas-reliefs 
for its principal decoration, is in harmony 
with the classic structures that adorn the 
Capital of the United States. However. 
once inside, the visitor feels far removed 
from the modern, for here is encountered 
a strong Elizabethan atmosphere sugges- 
tive of Shakespeare’s time. It is the in- 
terior and its treatment that make the 
building outstanding as an architectural 
masterpiece. 

The building is rectangular in shape, 
with the main floor divided into four ma- 
jor units. In the front central portion is 
the exhibition hall and immediately to 
the rear is the main library or reading 
room, facing a formal garden. The west 
wing contains the administrative offices 
and Founder’s room, while an auditorium 
similar to a Shakespearean theater or 
playhouse occupies the east wing. Lob- 
bies and vestibules afford convenient ac- 
cess to the larger rooms, and in case of 
the lecture room-theater permit its use in- 
dependently of the rest of the building. 

\ decided Tudor motif characterizes 
the entire interior. The lobbies and their 
vestibules and the exhibition hall are 
treated in the early Renaissance architec- 
ture. The reading room has been designed 
in the architectural spirit of Shakes- 
peare’s time, as has the auditorium, with 
the exception of certain unimportant 
modifications made necessary by modern 
construction_requirements. In their treat- 
ment of the interior, the architects em- 
ployed the building materials of the Eliz- 
abethan era, which involved a lavish use 
of oak woodwork. 

[Inasmuch as the woodwork was to be 
a conspicuous, if not dominating, feature 
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The Reading Room reproduces in its general features a typical English hall of Tudor days, with 
the customary pitched roof supported by wooden trusses. The roof is Gothic and the exposed 
beams, trusses, cornice and brackets, executed in enduring Appalachian white oak, carry the feel- 

ing of strength and permanence associated with this style of architecture. Salas 


of the interior, it was realized from the beginning that the 
choice of material would be highly important. Something 
more than mere utility was required, for obviously there 
must be a super-quality to insure lasting beauty and to cor- 
rectly convey the atmosphere of the Shakespearean period. 
To meet these exacting requirements, the architect, Paul P. 
Cret, and Alexander B. Trowbridge, consultant, made a care- 
ful investigation of the various oaks, with particular refer- 
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ence to the ele- 

ments of beau- 

ty, workability, 

ability to stay 

in place, and 

suitability for 

the most intri- 

cate hand carv- 

ing. Appala- 

chian white oak 

was chosen as 

the variety pos- 

sessing the 

qualities sought, 

including the 

fine texture and 

uniform = grain 

resulting from 

conditions of 

forest growth 

peculiar to the 

Southern Appa- 

lachian Moun- 

tains, and ofler- 

ing in addition 

every property 

long associated 

with English 

oak, the _pre- 

mier building 

material in Tu- 

dor days. Ap- 

palachian chest- 

nut was chosen 

for cores and 

unexposed _por- 

tions in such 

parts of the 

woodwork as 

were built-up. 

The millwork 

and cabinet 

work were en- 

trusted to Erik 

Jansson, of 
Philadel- 

phia. The gen- 

eral contractor 

was the James 

Baird Company. 

of Washington. 
Through- 

out the Folger- 

Shakespeare Li- 

brary building 

“? are found inter- 

esting examples 
of the artistic 

possibilities of 
Appalach- 

white oak 

and its suitabil- 

ity for the faithful reproduction of period architecture. One 
of these examples is in the exhibition hall, a narrow room 
one hundred and thirty feet long with ceiling thirty feet high, 
which is paneled with oak practically from floor to ceiling, 
with monumental doorways at each end to relieve any sever- 
ity that may result from the unusual expanse of woodwork. 
The panels are separated vertically by stiles made of 6/4 
quartered oak strips twenty-two (Continuing on page 296) 
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An old magnolia arrayed in the glory of spring. 





“And the springtime softly swings her censer in my heart.” 


NATURE SAYS IT WITH FLOWERS 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


With photographs by ERNEST L. CRANDALL 


ENRY LAURENS, the great American patriot of light. By the time he reached the tree with its ghostly 


Revolutionary fame, left word that his body was 
to be cremated. He gave this order because his 
lovely daughter came near being buried alive. And had it 


not been for a magnolia bloom, 
she would have been. 

After her supposed death at 
Mepkin, the family plantation, 
she was laid in a room on the 
second floor, overlooking the 
woods and fields that she had 
loved so well. One very dear to 
her was keeping the watch. All 
the windows were open, and her 
bed was beside one to the west. 

Beautiful though she was, the 
watcher thought he would afford 
her a final touch of loveliness, 


and at the same time would offer 


a last tribute to her if he would 
lay on her quiet breast a mag- 
nolia blossom from a tree that 
they had both loved long and 
well. He left the room and went 
far across the fields in the twi- 





The creamy beauty of magnolia bloom. 
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blooms, a sudden storm had rolled in from the west. It beat 
violently in the western window. It awakened the sleeper, 
who had seemed couched for eternity. She recovered, and 


lived a long and happy life. 

Had love not prompted him 
to get the flower, he would have 
closed the western window, and 
she would have slept on. 

I never see a magnolia blos- 
som without remembering the 
lovely daughter of Henry Laur- 
ens. And I, like many others, 
have definite associations with 
certain of our most beautiful 
American wildflowers — mem- 
ories that have enriched my 
life and have brought peace to 
my heart. 

It is not only the human lover 
who “says it with flowers.” Na- 
ture says it; and a!ways behind 
nature is God, whose shadowy 
Hand lifts the rose from the 
dust, the waterlily from the dim 
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The water-lily holds the secret of the mystic beauty of life. 


the dark waters. 


underworld beneath the water. There is a charm and a sig- 
nificance about the waterlily that perhaps no other flower 
has. This is because human beings remarkably resemble this 
flower in the matter of being groined to the mud, yet awing 
with soul,—floating fair on life’s tide, looking up to heaven, 
yet darkly moored to obscure dust. I remember a curious 
and rather memorable experience I had with a waterlily. 

I had been at a house-party, and, to be frank, I had tired 
of the company one morning, and had gone for a little walk 
alone in the woods near the house. Here I found a tiny pond, 
and on it a single perfect waterlily. Little gusty fragrant 
airs out of the forest made its gleaming chalice slide veer- 
ingly on the black water. It seemed yearning for wings. But 
it was anchored to the dim under- 
world beneath the pond: its fate 
was mortality’s. Our release is, 
I think, assured; but the waterlily 
is a type of our existence here 
high-striving, but moored to the 
mundane and the darksome. 

While I was admiring the 
snowy immaculate bloom, sailing 
idly, and perhaps imagining that 
the other house-guests, whose 
frivolities I had fled, would not 
have thus wandered to admire 
and to muse upon a lonely lily,— 
behind me sounded a soft step. 
Turning, I faced the chief reveler. 
What could he be doing here? 
Why had he followed me down 
the shy footpath into the modest 
wood? He spoke for himself. 

“How did you find my lily?” 
he asked. “This is my fourth visit 
to her. Too bad she can’t just 
sail away as she wants to; just 
like people — anchored to the 
mud. What?” 

That experience was a lesson 
for me in democracy. And ever 





Though anchored darkly 
below, yet she aspires—high-striving—lifting her gleaming chalice fragrantly above 


since then I’ve been far less 
sure of the originality and the 
loneliness of my feelings; and 
since then the mystic waterlily 
has meant to me the human 
spirit, adrift-on a lake of eternity, 
yet tethered for a time to an 
earthly habitation. It has meant 
also a fraternity of spirit with 
them that I had considered alien. 
Whenever I’m tempted to imagine 
that I am unique in the matter of 
sensitiveness, there comes a voice 
out of that silent purple night we 
call the Past — remember the 
waterlily. 

And the waterlily always re. 
minds me of the abiding mystery 
of beauty and of life. Out of cold 
ooze, drowned mold, black water, 
—-here come beauty, fragrance, 
symmetry, compelling charm. We 
are saved because of love, enjoy- 
ment, sympathy, gratitude—these 
are not mathematical, and are the 
result of no formula. Sometimes 
we are merely whimsical; but 
often, divinely so. 

The arbutus grows closer to the 
earth than any other flower of beauty and fragrance. It 
snuggles against its mother’s breast, and peeps forth timidly 
with starry eyes. I have often raked aside thin layers of dead 
leaves to uncover its shrinkng loveliness. The skunk cab- 
bage is the first flower of the year to bloom (I don’t count the 
hazelnut that whimsically blooms in the autumn! ), but the 
arbutus is the first which woos one to the woods. Politi- 
cians, yearning for votes, will say that all men are created 
equal. Well, all flowers aren’t; indeed, biologically and 
physically, there are many similarities among living things. 
But I am more deeply interested in spiritual significances, in 
appeals from beauty and God to the heart. But there is a 
democracy in the human heart’s love of beautiful things; and 





Arbutus—“Spring’s darling recluse”’—fragrant and “as fair as hope”—clings, with 
her pink and white elfin flowers, close to the breast of Mother Earth. 
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this is in no way better illustrated 
than by the communal love that 
people have for arbutus. When 
the great gray spearheads of wild 
geese stream northward; before 
the woods are misty with tints of 
coming green; before there is a 
single songster heard in the for- 
est, and from the fieldside thick- 
ets only the song-sparrows are 
venturesomely tuning up, spring’s 
darling recluse comes fragrantly 
forth,—as fair as hope, as sus- 
taining to winter-weary souls as 
fulfilments of love’s promises. 

Unguarded, unflauntingly the 
arbutus blooms, its pink and 
white elfin flowers and its lovely 
foliage close, close to the bosom 
of nature. That I cannot see Him 
who made the earth and the sky 
with wisdom’s law and beauty’s 
grace troubles me not at all. To 
guard my journey and to guide, 
waiting patiently with love in 
their eyes His sentinels stand; 
and of these, the arbutus is the 
earliest of the year, an exquisite 
tiny pledge of the Maker’s affec- 
tion. The great rose mallow is 
perhaps the most alluring of all wildflowers—partly because 
it persists in growing in inaccessible places! It is the love 
we never meet; the lips we never kiss; the hope we never re- 
alize. A rose mallow has always been to me a vision of 
beauty unattainable, having the glamour of sunsets in it, and 
the lure of sad sea-horizons. 

I remember walking one afternoon with two children on 
the borders of a great morass,—one of those lividly green 
quaking places, where redwings nest, and where gallinules 
call crazily; where cattails send up their tall emerald ban- 
nerets, and where, in early spring, delicate fawn flowers 





The wild columbine, glowing in color, sways in delicate beauty. Out of the rocks it 
grows, thrusting its roots through the cold crevices, hungrily seeking nourishment in 
the warm earth below. 








The foliage-fragrant wild rose graces old pastures 
and lonely roadsides — charming the passer-by. 


grow, yellow and frail, fading almost as soon as touched,—a 
type of beauty almost doomful in this rude world. 

Far off, above the whispering marshblades, appeared an 
apparition of loveliness,—a great cluster of rose mallow 
blooms, large disks of exquisite pink—incredible flowers 
that only God could have imagined. Of course the children 
saw them as soon as | did—those distant romantic queens 
come out of fairyland; and at once faded into insignificance 
the bur-reeds, the water-plantains, and the pickerel weeds 
that had formerly held our admiration. 

“O get them for us!” my little comrades begged. 

But I could not—and I would 
not. Some things are for our 
spirits to enjoy, not for our hands 
to hold; to be loved by our 
hearts, but to remain remote, 
mysterious, forever beautiful: 


The desire of the moth for 
the star, 

Of the night for the morrow; 

The devotion to something 
afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow. 


The Master of Galilee pur- 
posely made his religion imprac- 
tical; for had it been easily ob- 
tainable, and retainable, it would 
soon be achieved—and discarded. 
Only the ideal remains the eter- 
nal challenge. We are they who 
forever, 


Seeking that perfect face be- 
yond the world, 

Approach in vision earthly 
semblances, 

And touch, and at the shad- 


ows flee away. 


The yellow jasmine is a child 
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of the Southern forests; and a rejoicing child it is. Its beauty 
and its fragrance are such that one could hardly imagine 
grace more refined. 


If you can’t make love to a maiden, 
With jasmine showers above; 
There’s no such thing as romance, 
There’s no such thing as love! 


Old Kit Marlowe, describing Trojan Helen, inquired whether 
this was the face that launched a thousand ships. It was. 
But such beauty proved ruinous and disastrous. The jasmine 
has a face that moves 
millions of hearts to 
tenderest joy and rec- 
oncilement. I have 
loved this fairy of the 
greenwood since | was 
a child. 

It has an aspiring, a 
clambering grace. 

I remember at home 
a superb and lonely 
yellow pine that tow- 
ered out of thickets of 
sparkleberry and holly, 
climbing the blue al- 
most with the strength 
and freedom of wings. 
I noticed how to his 
massive might there 
clung a jasmine, frailly 
fair and feminine. She 
wrapped him tenderly, 
and thus arose, until 
the two seemed one. 
And she let down her 
gorgeous tresses, flow- 
ing and fragrant. His 
power sustained her, 
while he was adorned 
by beauty, which 
seemed to be his own, 
but really was of her. 

Then came a great 
storm, which snapped 
the rugged giant thirty 
feet from the ground. 
A year after the hurri- 
cane I revisited the 
place. There stood the 
ruined hero. But now 
supporting, clinging 
closer, comforting, ap- 
parently upholding his 
failing strength, the 
jasmine gave lavishly 
her beauty, as if shield- 
ing his impotence from 
foes. 

Power is often sus- 
tained by delicate love, 
and crashes gloomily if once that tender comfort fails. The 
pine and the jasmine made me think of husband and of wife. 

And always to me the climbing jasmine gives a sense 
of aspiration; and its tiny golden trumpets sound for the 
spirit songs of hope and of innocent joy—the delicious 
speech of dawn made visible. Whenever I think jasmine, I 
see oaks and hollies and sweetgums canopied with exquisite 
greenery of this delicately rioting vine, and I see starry saf- 
fron showers stayed in air. And the springtime softly 








An “exotic princess of the forest”—the yellow ladyslipper—bearing 
gorgeous, saffron blossoms and broad, bright, cool green leaves. 





swings her censer in my heart. I dearly love the wild colum-. 
bine for at least four reasons: for its swaying delicate 
beauty; for its blithe hardihood in growing out of rocks— 
like the loveliness of soul springing out of adversity; and be- 
cause of two personal associations, each of which is, in its 
own way, romantic. 

During the Civil War one of the officers in Lee’s army was 
desperately in love with a girl in Winchester, Virginia; and 
to her he wrote many letters. In one of these he enclosed a 
columbine bloom that he had, at considerable personal risk, 
secured from the very brink of that noble beetling cliff that 
overhangsthe great Nat- 
ural Bridge. In time, a 
quarrel occurred; and 
all his letters were re- 
turned. He reread them: 
and when he came to 
the one in which the 


columbine had _ been 
sent, he missed the 
flower. She must have 
kept it. 

The frail testimony 
of its faded absence 
gave him hope. He 
wrote again, asking 


whether her keeping of 
the columbine meant 
anything. It did. They 
were reunited, and to 
life’s end were the most 
devoted of lovers. 

The other story brings 
to recollection a mead- 
ow trout stream in May, 
and a prince of fisher- 
men, Henry van Dyke. 
It was long my privi- 
lege to fish this stream 
with him; or rather, 
watch him, the old mas- 
ter, which afforded me 
much more pleasure 
than angling myself. 
Atacertain point along 
theclear-rushing stream 
the bank is high and 
rocky. There are dew- 
berry vines rambling 
greenly over the stones; 
there are hawthorn 
bushes; there are little 
white violets like babes 
in the woods, but win- 
some and unafraid. And 
there is wild colum- 
bine. Out of the rocks 
it grows. There will be 
a patch of dark soil not 
larger than the palm of 
one’s hand — thin and 
starved. But in this the columbine grows, sending its roots 
deeper, deeper,—through the cold forbidding crevices in the 
rock to the generous breast of Mother Nature below,—like 
the human spirit, valiantly searching in darkness and through 
all obstructions until it lays hold on God. Only He can sus- 
tain it; and we are ever restless until we rest in Him. 

However fast the fishing happened to be; however sweetly 
distracting other flowers along the bank, I never saw Henry 
van Dyke pass the swaying red (Continuing on page 311) 














THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 





ALASKA GRIZZLY AND BROWN BEARS 


E have in Alas- 
ka what is de- 
scribed often as 


the “largest carniverous 
animal,” though one of 
the adjectives is ill chos- 
en. The great Alaskan 
brown or grizzly or Ko- 
diak bear eats meat only 
very occasionally; 
though, in popular leg- 


end, his chief diet is har- 


dy Alaskans, whom he at- 
tacks ferociously on all 
occasions. The legend is 
-a persistent one, that has 
thriven wondrously in the 
towns and settlements un- 
til it has in the minds of 


many become settled fact. 


of a variety of reasons. 


Solidity has come to it because 
Men like to pose as having done 





By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Photographs by Lockhart International, Inc. 


Within the past few months the case of the Brown and Grizzly 
bears of Alaska has been laid before a committee of the United 
States Senate. Within the same period a vigorous campaign has 
been started to make the American public better acquainted with 
these great animals of the wilderness and to enlist its interest in 
their protection and perpetuation. The objective of these efforts 
is to provide through legislation or otherwise sanctuaries where 
the Alaskan bears may remain kings of all they survey and be 
saved from extermination which it is claimed now threatens. 

This campaign is under the direction of a special committee of 
the New York Zoological Society, of which John M. Holsworth 
is chairman. To Mr. Holsworth, AMERICAN FORESTS is in- 
debted for the article here published, written by Stewart Edward 
White, nationally known writer and explorer. Other aspects of 
the Alaskan bear situation will be presented in the June issue by 
B. F. Heintzleman, Assistant Regional Forester of the Alaskan 
district, United States Forest Service.—Editor. 


timent was _ influential. 
Now, while it is in some 
quarters as strong as ever, 
I think it will not prevail. 
But the drawing of its 
fangs has been a difficult 
job. It had to be shown 
conclusively, by the expe- 
rience of many men, that 
the Alaska brown bear 
will fight only when he 
thinks he has to; that he 
never attacks without prov- 
ocation; that the men 
most habitually in con- 
tact with him are neither 
afraid of him nor molest- 
ed by him. The occasions 
of attack are much fewer 


than is believed. The bear is naturally a peaceful, a curious, 
and a dignified animal. He has no desire whatever to fight 





wonderful things; they love to tell tall stories in which they 
may very possibly themselves believe. The bear is big and 
formidable looking. He is capable of and does put up a 
fight when fighting seems to him necessary. A number of 
people have been killed in encounters with him, and a larger 
number have been mauled. As a consequence his reputation 
for ferocity, among the town dwellers and among the occa- 
sionals in the out of doors, has grown to such proportions 
that there actually has been born a strong and dangerous 
sentiment for deliberate extermination. For a time that sen- 
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or attack; he wants to satisfy himself as to what it is all 
about; he dislikes intensely to be hurried or hustled or 
made ridiculous. 

I have taken a great deal of pains to get the truth of this 
matter. I have investigated the circumstances of the few 
indubitable bear attacks or accidents. I have talked or cor- 
responded with literally scores of those whose business 
takes them, not occasionally, but habitually, into bear coun- 
try. That means timber men, prospectors, guides, engineers, 
stream watchers and the like. I have, furthermore, gath- 




























ered the ideas of really experienced sportsmen, naturalists, 
cruisers, and people like myself, who go frequently enough 
for to see and for to admire. Finally, I have, myself, come 
into close enough and frequent enough encounters with the 
beasts to have passed the individual instance to what might 
be called a well based opinion. For instance, in four months 
of last season, I was in close contact with an even fifty; the 
summer before with thirty-seven; and so on. With a few 
small modifications, which I shall later mention, we all 
agree; and the items of our agreement are these: 

The brownie will attack when wounded and cornered, as 


will any other beast, down to and including the rat. The 
remedy is simple and obvious; do not wound and corner 
him. That is entirely up to you. 

He will sometimes, but by no means invariably, fight for 
revenge when merely wounded and not cornered. Here, too, 
the above remarks apply. No one need to hunt bear unless 
he elects to do so. Having so elected, he should be content 
to take his chances without whining. But it should be noted 
that with elementary common sense even such accidents are 
avoidable; and hundreds of sportsmen, including many 
women, kill their bear as safely as they would kill a cow in 
a pasture. Indeed, in my opinion, the shooting of these 
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An air view of a typical scene on Admiralty Island,—one of three large islands in Southeastern Alaska, which con- 
tain a large population of the great Alaskan brown bears. Each season they descend to the numerous Salmon streams 


where they may be easily seen, studied and photographed. 
conducting amusing antics, says the author, is one of the most amazing and interesting game spectacles of the world. 
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animals is no great feat. There have been a very few occa- 
sions when it has happened that a bear has been wounded 
and has recovered, and has retained so deep seated a grouch 
against the human race that he has turned nasty against some 
innocent bystander. That is rare; so rare that it may be 
classed as pure accident. Usually such a beast has learned 
his lesson and is difficult of approach. 

Another, and more frequent type of accident, has its 
origin in curiosity. The bear’s eyesight is not very good. 
He wants to know what this strange thing is that has come 
upon him around the bend of the stream. He stands erect, 


The sight of these huge creatures, fishing, bathing and 


the better to see, and erect he is a huge and formidable look- 
ing creature. If permitted an eyeful, he drops back to all 
fours and retires. I have had this happen many times, some- 
times as near as ten or twelve yards. So have dozens of 
others, including such experienced men as John M. Holz- 
worth, who has photographed over a hundred of them, or 
Campbell Church, Jr., whose close-up movies are beyond 
praise, or Allen Hasselborg, probably the best informed 
bear man in Alaska, or the scores of stream watchers whose 
business takes them daily among the bears, and who en- 
counter from one to a dozen of the beasts almost every af- 
ternoon of their season. All of them, like sensible men, con- 
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duct their business 
armed; but I have yet 
to hear of one of them 
compelled to use his 
rifle. I, myself, have 
had a bear advance de- 
liberately to within 
just twelve feet —- at 
which I confess I threw 
over the safety catch 
only to stop, raise his 
nose, sniff at me like a 
dog and turn aside, his 
curiosity satisfied. 
None of these men sus- 
tained attack. The ones 
who have got in trou- 
ble are those who, pre- 
viously impressed by 
the ferocity legend, 
have hastily opened 
fire. sometimes with 
inadequate weapons, 
sometimes with ill aim. 
Occasionally. also it 
may happen that an un- 





expected meeting may A naturally peaceful, but dignified, animal, the author points out, the bear is not pugnacious. 
occur at a range so He will defend himself but seldom if ever attacks unless molested. His mildness is really 
close that the bear im- difficult to credit, fer on a close-up he is a huge and terrible looking creature but curiosity is 
agines himself cor- his predominant trait. It is often to satisfy this lust for knowledge that he makes a close ap- 
nered, and so must proach and sometimes stands erect—he wants to know what it is all about. 


fight. Bears like to fill 

up on salmon and then 

sleep it off in the tall grass. Or one may be met face to face lawful business without risking such an encounter. One 

on a trail in the forest. This possibility is emphasized by man, interested in timber concessions, but no woodsman, 

those who want the bears killed off. A man should be able, told me he intended to hire hunters to destroy all the bears 

they claim, indignantly, to go through a country about his _ in order to protect his workmen. His attitude was absurd, 
but he believed in it; 


and I think he would 


4; { A Ow: do it. And as for the 
dé yee ~~. ; few chance travelers, 
wee ’ f ’ their remedy is simple. 

yaa All they need to do is 

to make noise enough 
to advertise their pres- 
ence; rattle a tin can 
with pebbles in it, or 
sing, or smash the 
brush, or shout occa- 
sionally when in the 
few patches of cover 
that might, just might 
harbor a somnolent or 
distrait bear. I talked 
with a trail crew that 
had been for some 
time working in one of 
the best bear countries 
I know. They had seen 
just one bear in four 
months, and he was in 
the distance, departing 
as fast as he could leg 
it. No bear hangs 
around when indus- 
trial activity is for- 
ward. I, myself, have 
carried a little .22 cal- 
A giant of the Alaskan peninsula brought down by Harold McCracken in 1916. ibre pisto l. (Con- 
This great old fellow weighed approximately sixteen hundred pounds. tinuing on page 292: 





Public Domain Bill Is Subjected to Heavy Fire 


Proposal of Huge Land Grant to States With Machinery for Dismemberment of 
National Forest Rallies Opposition of Conservationists 


By OviD BUTLER 


’ ‘HE bill sponsored by President Hoover’s Public Do- 
main Commission has run the gauntlet of open hear- 
ings before the Senate and House Committees on Pub- 

lic Lands, and as this is written still hangs in committee nurs- 

ing its wounds of battle. The hearings extended through five 
weeks of periodic boosting and pommeling of the measure. 

Support came primarily from representatives of the commis- 

sion and a few individuals from Wyoming and New Mexico. 

Opposition came from conservation groups throughout the 

country, including some of the western states themselves. 

Outstanding was Utah, which vigorously and unanimously 

opposed the passage of the bill. 

What action the bill will receive at the hands of the two 
committees is speculative. It is believed, however, that the 
House Public Lands Committee will not even report the 
bill. This opinion is strengthened by a statement made by 
Chairman Evans at the conclusion of a hearing on April 5 
when he said: “If anyone fears that this committee will re- 
port out the bill favor- 


Pratt, “could wreck the National Forests in that it would give 
state boards complete and final power to eliminate lands 
from the public forests and in turn pass these lands to the 
states which if so minded could sell them to private interests. 
The time has come for conservation groups to declare in no 
uncertain terms whether or not they are for the principle of 
disruption or the principle of unified federal retention and 
development of the natural resources that belong to all the 
people of our country. * * * There is no doubt in my own 
mind where the conservation groups of this country stand, 
but under the conditions of opportunism now prevailing, the 
situation does not warrant standing silent. Conservationists 
must see to it that the American people do not awaken from 
an economic coma to find their natural resources blown to 
the political winds.” 

In regard to the state boards which the bill would create, 
Governor Pinchot declared that “these star chamber boards 
are authorized to play ducks and drakes. By their mere say-so 

they can undo the work of 
thousands of trained men 





ably, let me allay those 
fears.”” Mr. Evans further 


throughout a generation 


and cripple the whole fed- 


remarked that the support 
of the measure before 
his committee had come 
mainly from members of 
the commission sponsor- 
ing the bill. The Senate 
Public Lands Committee, 
on the other hand, it is 
being predicted, will deal 
more favorably with the 
bill and will report it out 
with its recommendations 
for passage, possibly with 
amendments that may 
even extend its grant-giv- 


“The American Forestry Association stands for inviolate 
retention of the lands and natural resources which now be- 
long to our people as a perpetual and inalienable trust to 
be used for the common benefit of the citizens of this United 
States for economic betterment, industrial stabilization, 
watershed protection, general welfare, common defense, and 
human instruction and inspiration. Specifically, these 
lands include the National Forests, Parks, Monuments, and 
wild life refuges together with such unreserved public lands 
as may be found suitable in character and location for the 
national purposes mentioned. We include therein lands 
hereafter purchased therefor under authority of Congress. 
We also believe that Congress should hold in like trust all 
known and unknown deposits of coal, oil, gas, phosphate, 
potash, etc., now the property of the United States”— 
George D. Pratt, President, The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, in letter dated March 24, 1932, warning the public of 
the significance of Public Domain proposals being urged 
upon Congress. 


eral policy of conserva- 
tion. When Secretary 
Fall made his notorious 
attempt to give away to 
private interest the oil re- 
serves set aside for our 
Navy, he got as far as he 
did only because of exact- 
ly the same kind of se- 
crecy which is provided 
in this bill. Public busi- 
ness ought to be done in 
the open. Any open at- 
tack upon our National 
Forests will have small 





ing powers to include 
mineral resources. 





chance of success. This 








Both in and out of com- 
mittee conservation 
groups turned their guns on the bill’s proposal to hand the 
Public Domain to the states and particularly on the section 
that would give state boards a free hand to carve up the 
National Forests. The favorable attitude shown by a num- 
ber of western members of the Senate Public Lands Commit- 
tee toward the bill and toward including with the grant the 
mineral resources of the public lands served to arouse public 
fear and action. 

Under date of March 24, George D. Pratt, President of 
The American Forestry Association, in an open letter to or- 
ganizations interested in conservation sounded the warning 
that the proposed grant of public resources “if carried to the 
extreme that some are advocating would divest the Federal 
Government of virtually all its natural resources of impor- 
tance.” At about the same time Governor Gifford Pinchot in 
a letter to the press branded the bill as “a most dangerous 
attack on the Roosevelt conservation policy.” 

“One provision alone in the Evans-Nye bill,” said Mr. 
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bill opens the way for a 
secret attack, and that is 
why it is so dangerous.” On April 4, Governor Pinchot ap- 
peared in person before both the Senate and House Public 
Lands Committees and repeated his attack, chiefly against the 
state boards whose creation would give five politically ap- 
pointed men in each state the power to exclude any lands 
they might wish from the National Forests. Before each 
committee he expressed the opinion that he knew of no jus- 
tification for these boards nor could he see any reason why 
this authority should be taken from Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Speaking with the intense feeling of one who has par- 
ticipated in the fight he said that the present system of Na- 
tional Forests is the result of a long struggle based upon the 
conservation policies of President Roosevelt. In response to 
questions from a member of the committee as to whether or 
not it would be satisfactory to place the Forest Service and 
the proposed administration of national ranges under the 
Department of the Interior, Governor Pinchot said emphati- 
cally not, declaring that the In- (Continuing on page 306) 











An airplane view which “USSR in Construction” tells us shows a sample of Russian forest 
practice under “the mighty impulse” of the five-year plan. Northern Russia in 1930, it says, 
doubled its prewar output of timber. 


SOVIET TRADE AND FORESTRY 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON BROWN 


Photographs from “USSR in Construction” 


O administer the great area of timberlands in Russia, 
the old Forest Institute in Leningrad, founded in 1803, 
was reorganized and moved to Lessnoi by the Soviets 
in 1925, and again reorganized in 1930 under the name 
“Lyesotedhniczeskaia Akademia,” a forest technical acad- 
emy. The present organization consists of four main depart- 
_ ments—Silviculture; Forest Economics; Forest Technology; 
and Forest Engineering. The scientific staff of the Academy 
numbers between two and three hundred teachers. In 1930 
there were about three thousand students, of whom one thou- 
sand are graduated yearly, one half taking the course in sil- 
viculture. The Director is A. D. Schulz and the Prorektor, 
Nicholas Kobranoff. Foresters are also trained at the 
Timiriazeff Academy outside of Moscow and at the schools 
in Archangel, Saratov, Kiev, Kharkow, Tiflis, Vladivostok, 
Omsk, Novo, Tscherkask and Gorigoro. It has been re- 
ported that the strategic value of forests and forest products 
in war is studied also, which is not unlikely. Evidently a 
greater supply of foresters is being trained in Russia than 
any where else in the world, and the competitive aspect of the 
abundant Russian forests will be augmented by far sighted 
‘management. 
The American Forestry Association has recently gone on 
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record as favoring legislation that will protect the interests 
of the United States against the importation under present 
conditions of wood products from Russia. Canada has al- 
ready placed an embargo against all Russian wood products. 
Bills are now before Congress to protect American wood 
using industries, notably a bill known as the Oddie-Wiliam- 
son bill, to prohibit the import of all goods from Russia or 
goods produced in whole or in part from Russian goods, and 
a more general bill known as the Kendall bill, to put teeth in 
an existing law which prohibits the import of goods from 
any source produced by convict, conscript or indentured 
labor, provided they can be obtained from sources where 
such conditions of labor do not exist. The latter bill has 
wide support from labor and farm groups, the lumber and 
pulpwood using industries. 

The British Society of Foresters recently passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “We view with grave concern the menace 
to the future of timber growing in the British Isles which is 
foreseen in the flooding of the home market with timber 
from Soviet Russia at prices which are obviously uneconom- 
ical from the standpoint of production, according to the 
standard of living obtaining in Britain.” 

Lord Lovat commenting on a recent editorial on Russian 
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timber in the London Times, 
said: “The Central Softwood 
Buying Corporation, Ltd., is dis- 
cussing a contract with the Soviet 
authorities for the purchase of 
between 400,000 and 500,000 
standards of Russian timber at a 
price at which it is impossible 
for free labor to compete, and 
it has been claimed that the con- 
tract, if concluded, will prac- 
tically ruin the timber industry 
in Scandinavia and inflict a se- 
rious setback on the growing 
trade in western Canada. The 
conditions in which much of the 
Russian timber is cut and trans- 
ported have created a widespread 
demand that its importation into 
this country should be prohibited 


until those conditions have been i eee e 
drastically improved, and it will fo. 


be sheer folly to allow a promis- 
ing industry in one of the Do- 
minions to be crushed by the 
wholesale dumping of the prod- 
uct of Russian convict labor.” 

If the import of timber into 
America at prices which have no 
relation to costs be allowed to 
continue, two questions must be asked and answered: First, 
if timber is allowed into this country under such conditions 
today, why not manufactured articles tomorrow? and sec- 
ond, why spend half a million a year on state forestry, unless 
the states intend to use slave labor when the time comes for 
conversion of woods now being planted, or to run their de- 
partments of forestry at a loss? It is very much to the 
point to consider the serious menace to the forest industries 
of the United States from the continued unrestricted com- 
petition of Russian lumber and pulpwood and the disastrous 
effect it will ultimately have on forest values, on conserva- 
tion and on reforestation in this country. Russia has a forest 





The USSR is teaching large numbers of men—and women too—in for- 
estry. This picture shows students in the lecture halls of the technological 


institute of forestry in Archangel. 
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Pulpwood in Leningrad Harbor awaiting export. Russian wood, the author states, 
now enters the markets of North and South America, England, France, Spain, Italy, 


Sweden, Norway and Finland. 


area yielding lumber and pulpwood two and a half times 
that of the United States, Alaska included. It is estimated 
that the Russian area embraces 2,500,000 square miles and 
contains 850,000,000 acres available for cutting, as compared 
with 500,000,000 acres in the United States. This represents 
a cutting area equal to the combined cutting area of Canada 
and the United States. It is roughly estimated to contain ten 
billion cords of wood of all species. Part is available to the 
White Sea, the Murman Coast, Gulf of Finland, the Black 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Part can be hauled by rail 
to Europe. Russian lumber and pulpwood in consider- 
able quantities enter the markets of North and South 
America, England, France, Spain, Italy, 
and even compete at home with such 
natural wood producing countries as Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and the United States. Comple- 
tion of plans for railroad construction 
and river boating will open up much 
greater areas and make more timber avail- 
able for export. The total yearly lumber 
production of the United States is about 
thirty billion board feet. In 1930 Rus- 
sian production was ten billion board feet 
and in 1935 the Five-Year Plan calls for 
a production of twenty-two billion board 
feet. At present Russia exports twenty 
per cent of her lumber production. What- 
ever home demand may develop for man- 
ufactured articles in Russia, it is generally 
conceded that a few of her great natural 
resources, such as timber, will be exported 
for many years to come in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

Russia’s competition in Finland and 
Sweden has already brought down the 
price of standing timber. ‘Tf an increas- 
ing export from Russia to the United 
States materializes, it will effect a weaken- 
ing of capital values here. Depreciation 
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To speed up production Russia is carrying mechanism into the woods. 
Here a motor-saw is being used to accelerate the felling of trees. 


of only one dollar a thousand board feet in the United States 
would shrink forest property values $2,000,000,000, of which 
$500,000,000 would be loss in values to the National Forests, 
and the remainder a loss to private owners, including a 
$400,000,000 loss on farm woodlots. The profit on the usual 
amount of annual export trade to Russia sinks into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with these figures. 

The continued introduction of Russian lumber and pulp- 
wood would greatly menace forestry and conservation, as the 
practice of these depends upon sustained values in forest land 
and standing timber. Much of the incentive to plant or con- 

‘serve would be destroyed if it were to be anticipated that 
future stumpage values would be menaced 
by constant competition with an importer 
who had no capital charges for standing 
timber and whose labor was paid the 
lowest possible wage. Rather we should 
embargo all Russian forest products for 
the present at least, and in so doing give 
work and a living wage under American 
conditions to our own nationals. Every 
dollar spent for Russian lumber and pulp- 
wood is creating widespread discontent in 
America and in Canada, and is serving to 
build up a future potential competitor. 
Undoubtedly Russian export trade in such 
things as steel, tools and electrical machin- 
ery, creates some employment elsewhere, 
but to no extent in the lumber and paper 
industries, and no permanent gain in em- 
ployment can be expected from a trade 
that will soon vanish. For every dollar 
gained, a hundred or a thousand may be 
lost in shrinking capital assets caused by 
unrestricted competition, not only from 
Russia, but from other nations using 
cheap Russian goods in a turnover to 
America. To meet such a situation suc- 
cessfully will require much cooperation 
between nations having a reasonable scale 
of living to maintain. 

A problem of unparalleled magnitude 
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tion on the Northern Railway. 
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confronts the United States, in that com- 
plete freedom of trade with us as indi- 
viduals is demanded by Russia in return 
for the privilege of allowing us to sell 
only to one customer, the Government of 
Russia, represented in our country by the 
\miorg Trading Corporation. Never be- 
fore in the history. of the world has there 
been so complete a combination in re- 
straint of trade, or the formation of so 
sigantic a trust, attempting to force its 
will, not merely on a grouv of defenseless 
competitors, but upon a whole nation and 
all nations. All the ordinary facilities 
for introducing goods into Russia are 
denied to foreigners, but complete free- 
dom of entry and power to drive sharp 
bargains within the boundaries and 
among the nationals of other countries is 
presumptuously insisted upon. The im- 
mense potentialities for exploitation and 
ruin of not one but all competing indus- 
tries elsewhere, when in good time it is 
decided they are to be put at the mercy of 
the concentrated power of a mighty na- 
tion, is too patent to need argument fur- 
ther. Ordinary tariff walls are insufficient 
to meet this menace. Eventually, if trade 
with Russia is to be resumed, a similar requirement might 
be advisable, that all sales within the United States shall 
pass through the hands of one government official, with com- 
plete powers of veto. 

Goods produced by men suffering the lowest scale of liv- 
ing; produced from confiscated natural resources, carrying 
no capital charge for interest, taxes or depreciation, will in 
evitably be less in price than goods produced by men enjoy- 


ing the highest scale of living known and coming from tax- 
able natural resources. Such low priced goods tend to drag 
men down to the same low level of living conditions else- 
where, unless a barrier is raised against their free distribution, 





Loading logs on sledges for transportation across the ice to Yemtsi sta- 


Hundreds of miles of ice roads now 
traverse the forests of northern Russia. 








Prairie Creek Redwoods Saved 


By J. D. GRANT 


Pc superb Redwood forest in the heart of the Prairie 
Creek region in northern Humboldt County, in Cali- 
fornia, has been preserved. Through the efforts of 
the Save-the-Redwoods League and the California State Park 
Commission, 4,892 acres were recently purchased, bringing 
the total area acquired to 6,000 acres, at a cost of nearly 
one million dollars. The tract will be dedicated to the State 
of California as a state park. 

This new acquisition of land in the Prairie Creek basin 
was made possible largely through the gift of $500,000 by 
Edward S. Harkness, of New York, which was matched in 
part by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., under his pledge of a sec- 
ond million, and by $150,000 allocated by the California 
State Park Commission. Thus the essential parts of three 
of the League’s four major projects have now been pre- 
served—the Bull Creek-Dyerville Forest, the Del Norte Coast 
Park, and the 
Prairie Creek 
Park. Small 
acquisitions 
have also been 
made in the 
Mill Creek- 
Smith River 
area, the other 
major project. 

With the 
new purchase 
of land at 
Prairie Creek, 
the primary 
unit extends 
from Boyes 
Prairie, five 
miles north of 
Orick, or 342 
miles north of 
San Francisco, 
northward to 
Del Norte 
County, a dis- 
tance of about 
seven miles; 
and from the 
ridge which 
divides the 
Prairie Creek 
basin from the Klamath River watershed on the east to a 
minor ridge on the west about half a mile from the Redwood 
Highway, which penetrates the heart of the park for its en- 
tire length. 

Differing widely in character from that of the Redwood 
forest of southern Humboldt County, with its heavy “flats” 
of virgin Redwoods along the river bottoms, notably the 
Fel, the South Fork of the Eel, and Bull Creek, the Prairie 
Creek forest combines both the “flat” type with the “slope” 
type, affording splendid examples of both. However, while 
the stands of southern Humboldt County are largely free 
from the admixture of other forest species, those of the 
Prairie Creek area—both “bottom” and “slope”’—contain a 
goodly admixture of hemlock, spruce and fir. While the 





A camp ground just south of Russ Grove in the new Prairie Creek Redwood Park in 
California. It is planned to provide a number of these camping sites for the public. 


majority of the largest Redwoods do not compare in size 
with individuals in the main Bull Creek and Dyerville Flats, 
there are nevertheless many outstanding giants—the “Big 
Tree” north of Boyes Prairie, with a diameter of nearly 
eighteen feet, being probably the best known. The “slope” 
timber is unusual in quality, size and density of stand, and 
the exquisite forest cover very luxuriant. Numerous varie- 
ties of ferns, notably the great sword ferns and delicate 
lomaria, grow in almost tropical abandon, and rhododen- 
dron, huckleberry and other shrubs form a veritable jungle, 
which, except for a few old trails here and there, is well- 
nigh impenetrable. The clover-like oxalis thickly carpets 
the forest floor and in the spring is richly embroidered with 
patches of wild iris, purple and yellow violets, delicate white 
trilliums and Redwood lilies. In late May the deep rose 
rhododendron bursts into its rich, flamboyant bloom. In the 
midst of the 
woods are 
many _ vener- 
able western 
maples, the 
branches and 
trunks of 
which are en- 
tirely moss- 
covered. The 
silver fir, a 
symmetrical 
and beautiful 
conifer, is 
found here, 
and the young 
Redwoods, of- 
ten springing 
from. the 
stump of a 
fallen parent 
tree, seem, in 
contrast with 
the mother- 
tree, to be 
members of an 
entirely differ- 
ent species, so 
graceful and 
delicate do 
they appear 
beside their towering, massive elders. The principal streams 
tributary to Prairie Creek are Godwood Creek, west of 
the Redwood Highway, and on the east, Boyes Creek, Lost 
Man and Little Lost Man Creeks. These are all picturesque 
brooks bordered exquisitely with typical waterside growths— 
alders, willows, maples, the California laurel and a variety 
of plant forms which give not only great beauty and variety 


to the scene, but also afford a wealth of interest to the 


botanist and student. 

The Prairie Creek Park project as originally conceived 
included an outer strip which extended from the Coast 
slope—the present western limit of the park—to the Pacific 
Ocean, and included about twelve miles of varied coastal 


scenery, from the rugged and virile rocky shores to the sandy 
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beaches at the mouths 
of the seaward streams. 
This is an area of mar- 
ginal forest and open 
meadowland and field; 
an ideal recreation over- 
flow area for the park 
of the future. This outer 
area includes the well- 
known Gold Bluffs along 
the Pacific Ocean, where 
early-day mining activi- 
ties were carried on. 
Although great interest 
centered in this region 
at one time, results did 
not justify continuance 
of operations and the 
activities were aban- 
doned. The remains of 
one or two old mining 
establishments may still 
be seen along the bluffs. 

Among the _interest- 
ing features of the Prai- 
rie Creek region are the 
bits of the old winding 
county road, roughly 
paralleling the Redwood 
Highway, and in gen- 
eral lying a few hun- 
dred yards from it. The 
League hopes sometime 
to be able to have these 
remaining links connect- 
ed with other stretches 
still to be surveyed 
which will include the 
most beautiful and pic- 
turesque parts of the 
forest and which will 
form an alternate route 
to the excellent surfaced 
Redwood Highway. The 
purpose of this scenic 
rambling route, upon 
which a preliminary re- 
port has been rendered 
by Emerson Knight, 
landscape architect, 
would be to afford a 
more leisurely and _pic- 
turesque drive to those 
travelers whose esthetic 
tastes and love of the 
wilderness would cause 
them to seek the forest’s 
heart; as against those 
who would wish to use 
the more swift and di- 
rect Redwood Highway. 

Another _ interesting 
feature of the park is 
the herd of Roosevelt elk which roams between Prairie Creek 
and the ocean. This species, like the California grizzly bear 
and the American condor, is now nearly extinct. Only about 
three hundred head of the animals remain in this region, 
according to game authorities. These timid and gentle crea- 
tures are seldom seen in daylight but may be noted occa- 
sionally emerging from the forest and wandering along the 
ocean beach. It is hoped for the future that the park may 


One of the mighty trees in the new Redwood Park area, three 
hundred miles north of San Francisco, recently acquired by the 
Save-the-Redwood League and the California State Park Commission. 


become a sanctuary for these elk—where they may be ade- 
quately protected from man and beast. To many, the friend- 
liness and fearlessness of the native animals in National 
and State Parks, which have been protected all their lives, is 
one of the inspiring features to the thousands of people who 


visit these preserves. An area such as Prairie Creek, while 
serving as a sanctuary for the greatest of all living plants, 
could well provide for this most picturesque of all the elk. 








FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Congress further to reduce expenditures for the next 

fiscal year by about $200,000,000 in order to balance 
the Budget, the report of the conference committee to con- 
sider the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, H. R. 7912, was 
made to the Senate on April 5. The committee maintained 
a consistent record of slashing, having reduced the total 
appropriation to the Forest Service from $12,494,194, as 
passed by the Senate on March 8, to $12,383,304,—a total 
reduction of $110,890. On the other hand, the total reported 
was a gain of $69,750 for forestry over the amount approved 
by the House on February 18. This was distributed under 
the heads of National Forest Administration $38,250, protec- 
tion improvements on the National Forests $26,200, and 
$5,300 for forest investigations in Colorado. There were no 
reductions to the Forest Service below the amounts accepted 
by the House on February 18. 

In no case did the conference committee approve an entire 
increase as authorized by the Senate, and in nearly every 
case such increases were wiped out. The fund for coopera- 
tive forest fire protection was held at $1,611,580 which is 
$163,420 less than the amount available during the current 
year. 

As the bill now stands only $200,000 will be available for 
the acquisition of additional forest lands; $154,200 for plant- 
ing on National Forests; and $613,640 for investigations at 
the Forest Service Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. In all 
other cases the appropriations stand as previously reported, 
except that the item of $9,000, with which to maintain a for- 
ester among the agricultural workers in Europe, was stricken 
out. This means that the valuable work started a year ago 
by Arthur C. Ringland, who is now in Europe, must be dis- 
continued by July first. 

The amendments introduced by Senator McKellar, of Ten- 
nessee, reducing appropriations for white pine blister rust 
control from $469,997, to $400,000; for control of gypsy 
moths and brown-tail moths from $577,880 to $400,000; for 
investigations in foreign seed and plant introduction from 
$203,325 to $175,000; and for investigation in the use of 
wild plants and grazing lands from $52,060 to $42,060 were 
all accepted by the conference committee. No material 
changes were made in appropriations to the Biological Sur- 


Pines tr closely the President’s message urging 


vey. 

The committee agreed to strike out the provision requiring 
that out of the total appropriation of $1,019,640 for protec- 
tion improvements, $500,000 should be spent for the con- 
struction of forest roads and trails. This permits greater 
administrative freedom in the construction of telephone lines, 
cabins, fences and other necessary fire protection improve- 
ments. 

At the same time the committee struck out a clause which 
would have prevented salary increases within classification 
grades, and amended another clause prohibiting the filling 
of vacancies except where the position is of such importance 
as to warrant the approval in writing by the President, or in 
cases of temporary emergency, seasonal and cooperative 
positions as in the case of forest fire fighters. It also restored 
a clause limiting the price to be paid for passenger carrying 
automobiles to $750. 

The committee report was signed by Senators Charles L. 
McNary, of Oregon, Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, Henry 
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W. Keyes, of New Hampshire, and John B. Kendrick, of 
Wyoming, with Representatives James P. Buchanan, of 
Texas. John N. Sandlin, of Louisiana, and Robert G. Sim- 
mons of Nebraska. 

The President’s message of April 4 declared that the 
revenue bill passed by the House will fail to meet the Budget 
by about $200,000,000, and that further economies could be 
made by consolidating governmental bureaus and independ- 
ent establishments, by removing methods which lead to 
waste, by eliminating less necessary functions, and by sus- 
pending activities and commitments of the Government not 
essential to the public interest in these times. No suggestions 
were made regarding the government bureaus to be con- 
solidated or the functions, activities or commitments that 
might be eliminated. His suggestion that Congress delegate 
representatives of the two houses to work with representatives 
of the Executive, was followed closely by the introduction of 
Senate Joint Resolution 135 by Senator Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington, authorizing the appointment of a committee of 
nine members, equally representing the three agencies, whose 
duties would be to frame action for the present Congress and 
report within thirty days of the passage of the resolution. 

This was the ninth appeal for reorganization by Mr. Hoo- 
ver, and the second within six weeks. The previous messages 
resulted in the introduction of a flood of bills in both Houses. 
Among the few that have been favorably reported are the 
George bill, S. J. Res. 76, giving full powers of reorganiza- 
tion to the Executive but reserving the right of Congress to 
object within sixty days to any recommendations by the 
President; the Byrnes bill H. R. 7012, to consolidate the 
Army and Navy, and the Cochran bill, H. R. 11011, to create 
an Administration of Public Works. This was originally 
introduced as H. R. 6670, but was redrawn and reported 
favorably by the committee to be introduced as H. R. 11011. 
It makes no specific reference to the inclusion of the Forest 
Service or of the National Park Service in the proposed 
Administration of Public Works. By special resolution, H. 
Res. 185, introduced by Representative Cochran, of Missouri, 
on April 5, provision would be made for immediate action 
on H. R. 11011 as soon as it is passed. 

The Interior Department Appropriation Bill, H. R. 8397, 
was reported to the Senate on April 6 with an additional cut 
of ten per cent as instructed by the Senate. This includes a 
reduction of $500,000 for the National Park Service, whose 
appropriation now stands at $4,000,000. The added reduc- 
tion will affect the building of roads and trails in the parks. 
Appropriations to the Indian Service for the protection of 
Indian forests were reduced from $225,000 to $200,000; and 
those incidental to the sale of timber on the Indian lands 
from $140,000 to $125,000. 

On Wednesday, March 23, Mrs. Owens’ bill, H. R. 5063, 
to create the Everglades National Park, was scheduled to go 
before the House, but after a filibuster of more than two 
hours, during which six or seven other bills of the Public 
Lands Committee were held up, Mrs. Owens agreed to with- 
draw the bill. This indefinitely postpones action until some- 
time after the revenue bill and the departmental appropria- 
tion bills have been passed. In the meantime, the Public 
Lands Committee adopted a resolution to substitute S. 475 
as passed by the Senate on January 19. This action was 
taken at Mrs. Owens’ request. 
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Arbor Day at the Sixtieth Milepost 


Where a Special Postage Stamp is Issued as the Nation Observes and Commemorates 
the Anniversary of Arbor Day and Its Founder. 





By ERLE KAUFFMAN 


872, be and the same is hereby especially set apart 
and consecrated for tree planting in the State of 
Nebraska, and the State Board of Agriculture hereby name 
it Arbor Day ‘* 
This resolution, introduced at a meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture by Julius Sterling Morton on January 4, 1872, 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, set in motion a movement that has be- 
come well rooted in American life. Throughout the length 
of the country Arbor Day is yearly observed by the individ- 
ual states, drawing the hearts and minds of children and 
adults to a greater love for and appreciation of trees and 
flowers. So on April 22, after sixty years of Arbor 
Day observances, and one hundred years after the 
birth of the great citizen of Nebraska who es- 
tablished the idea in America, the whole 
nation paid tribute. The Federal Gov- 
ernment on that day issued a special 
two-cent commemorative stamp. w hile 
proud Nebraskans gathered at Arbor 
Lodge, the old home of Mr. Morton, 
at Nebraska City, to pay homage. 
The Arbor Day stamp, printed in 
red, is surrounded by a narrow 
white line border within which on 
either side rises a large tree with 
spreading branches that meet at the 
top in the form of an arbor. Its 
central design pictures the planting 
of a tree by a girl and a boy. In the 
left background is a small house with 
forest trees extending to the right. 
They were first placed on sale at the 
post office at Nebraska City on April 22 
and more than 300,000 were sold. The 
following day they were to be had at Wash- 
ington, D. C., being made available else- 
where on April 25. 

Out in Nebraska City Governor Charles W. 
Bryan and Joy Morton, the eldest son of the 
founder of Arbor Day, gathered with other 
noted men and women to observe the two 
anniversaries. One of the outstanding features of the ser- 
vices was the planting of a line of memory trees to Mr. 
Morton along U. S. Highway No. 75 north from Arbor 
Lodge. 

But to get back to that day in January sixty years ago, Mr. 
Morton’s resolution was not immediately adopted by the 
State Board of Agriculture. Two members proposed that 
the word “arbor” be struck out and the word “sylvan” in- 
serted. But Mr. Morton held his point, maintaining that the 
word “sylvan” would apply only to forest trees, while the 
word “arbor” would include all trees, hedges and shrubbery. 
He eventually had his way by unanimous vote. The resolu- 
tion also “urged upon the people of the State the vital im- 
portance of tree planting, hereby offers a special premium 
of $100 to the county agricultural society of that county in 
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“Risa. that Wednesday, the 10th day of April, 


Julius Sterling 






Nebraska which shall, upon that day, plant properly the 
largest number of trees; and a farm library of $25 worth of 
books to that person who, on that day, shall plant properly 
in Nebraska the greatest number of trees.” 

Just who were the fortunate society and person to win the 
premiums matters little, but it is significant that on the first 
Arbor Day one million trees were planted in Nebraska, and 
an equal number the following year. In 1874 Governor 
Furnas issued the first proclamation, calling for the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day, and in 1885 the legislature changed 
the date to April 22. Mr. Morton’s birthday. The time of the 
observance of Arbor Day in the other states varies greatly, 

being determined largely by climatic conditions. In 

many states it is combined with Bird Day. In gen- 

eral, however, the date is early in the year 

in the South and is set further along toward 

summer in the more northern states. In 

some states it is in the fall and in others 
two dates are set, one in the spring and 
the other in the fall. Although Mr. 

Morton served with distinction as 

Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Cleveland’s cabinet, and was un- 
doubtedly one of Nebraska’s great- 
est citizens, he is best known and 
most beloved as the originator of 
Arbor Day. In fact, those who 
knew him and worked with him 
were always ready to say that Arbor 

Day was his crowning achieve- 

ment. He, himself, considered it so. 

He believed that it would stimulate the 

planting of trees as a practical eco- 
nomic necessity, and forward the higher 
work of educating the people in the love 
of the beautiful in nature. Mr. Morton had 
an innate love of the beautiful. It first ex- 
pressed itself in trees when, in 1854, he 
“homesteaded” a quarter-section of land in 
Nebraska Territory, then mostly native prai- 
rie with no signs of white man’s settlement. 
Quickly flowers, shrubs and vines adorned 
his new home, the first “Arbor Lodge,” and young trees 
dotted the prairie surrounding it. The magnificent results 
of these early plantings may be found today in the one hun- 
dred and thirty different varieties of trees and shrubs at 
Arbor Lodge, which in 1923 became a state park. 

Not only did this eminent citizen plant trees, but he never 
tired of urging others to do so. In fact, trees, shrubs and 
flowers were his favorite topics of conservation and he spoke 
of them with a knowledge and tenderness that never failed 
to impress. 

On July 4, 1876, at Nebraska City, speaking at the cen- 
tennial celebration of Otoe County, the founder of Arbor 
Day moved his vast audience with a plea for trees and tree 
planting that was characteristic of his devotion to them. 

“The great and italicized objection to the State,” he said, 


Morton, the 
Founder of Arbor Day 
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Reproduction of a painting of the first “Arbor Lodge” in Nebraska where the 


founder of Arbor Day settled in 1854. 


“has been and is, its lack of timber. To remove this objec- 
tion, we have in various ways endeavored to grow forests, 
just as England has been successfully growing them for more 
than two centuries. And every citizen who has planted has 
been astounded and blessed with the quick and eloquent 
answer with which soil and climate have responded to his 
enacted prayer. For to plant a tree is to offer to Nature and 
to Nature’s God an invocation in which Faith is made incar- 
nate by the act itself. That this tree may grow—that it may 
be a thing of beauty and of use forever, is uttered by the 
heart, the head that confides, and the hand that commits it to 
the earth. It is answered by all the invisible forces that, in 
the viewless strength, convene from the laboratory of God, 
and concentrate upon rootlets and fibre the silent and vital- 
izing chemistry of earth and sky, 
to mould into sturdiness and 
loveliness the trunk and the foli- 
age of the sylvan glory! 

“That there might be a concert 
and unity of action among this 
people in annihilating this prin- 
cipal objection to the settlement 
of our commonwealth, we have, 
through our State Board of Agri- 
culture, established the third 
Wednesday in April, in each suc- 
ceeding year, as “Arbor Day,” 
and invited all our people at that 
time to unite in friendly competi- 
tion in setting out trees, both or- 
chard and fruit, awarding pre- 
miums to those who do most and 
best on that occasion. Additional 
to that day, let us at this moment 
create an autumnal Arbor Day! 
Then promise each other. here 
and now, by signing the resolu- 
tion spread out in this book, that 
during the month of November, 
1876, and upon Thursday, the 
16th day thereof, we will plant, 
or set out, the number of forest 
trees placed opposite our respec- 
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tive names. This vast multitude 
of men can thus, if each will do 
his utmost, place in the quicken- 
ing soil of Otoe, such a sublime 
centennial tribute to its  chil- 
dren’s children, that for _ its 
crowning beauty and utility, our 
descendants, to the remotest gen- 
erations, shall forgive us our 
shortcomings and bless our mem- 
ories. 

“The forests and leafy glories 
which may arise from this Au- 
tumnal Arbor Day shall spread 
their arms in a benediction over 
your kindred and mine, long 
after these eyes have closed to the 
incomparable loveliness of the 
grove, and decades of years after 
these ears have deafened in death, 
to the sweet symphonies of their 
prattling foliage.” 

Julius Sterling Morton was 
looking through the years when 
he asked his fellow citizens to 
plant trees at a time when great 
forests covered a good portion of 
America, and the commemorative postage stamp his appre- 
ciative government issued is a tribute to his faultless vision. 
It is interesting to know too, that the stamp represents ihe 
personal homage of Representative John H. Morehead whose 
district includes Nebraska City and who was a close friend 
of the great tree lover. 

It may be fitting to conclude with the words of Mr. Morton 
on Arbor Day, 1894, when standing on the lawn of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, of which he was 
Secretary, during a tree planting ceremony: 

“So, every man, woman and child,” he said in closing his 
remarks, “who plants trees shall be able to say, on coming, 
as I have come, toward the evening of life, in all sincerity 
and truth: ‘If you seek my monument look around you.’ ” 





Arbor Lodge as it appears today, with more than one hundred and thirty different 
varieties of trees and shrubs transforming the “‘quarter-section” of native prairie 
into a garden of beauty. 
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EDITORIAL 


Prisoners Among the Trees 


OR years the possibility of using prison labor in the 

reforestation and improvement of publicly owned for- 

ests has been discussed but little permanent progress 
has been achieved in bringing prisoners and trees together 
for their common good. Just why this is true is not readily 
apparent. It would appear that the field offers large oppor- 
tunities of public moment. On the one hand, state and fed- 
eral prisons are crowded and prison officials are seeking con- 
structive employment for prison inmates. On the other hand, 
state and federal forests, always handicapped by lack of 
funds for improvement and development work, are now 
faced with even more acute shortages. 

In virtually every public forest there is much constructive 
work that should be done, but which cannot be done because 
of lack of public funds. Such work consists of planting 
barren lands, thinning growing forests, clearing camp sites 
for recreationists, building fire lines, trails, and roads. Most 
National Forests and many State Forests have sufficient 
work of this character waiting to be done to supply la- 
bor to a central prison camp practically the year round. 
Forest employment of prisoners would not be in competition 
with local labor because the forestry officials have no money 
for the work. It would seem to be in the public interest 
for prison and forestry leaders to get together and explore 
the possibilities more fully and more sympathetically than 
has been done in the past. 

It is true that there have been some experiments attempted 
with prison labor in the field of forestry. Pennsylvania, for 
example, has developed a large and successful forest nurs- 
ery at one of its prisons, which is now supplying stock for 
the planting of state lands. More than twenty years ago, 
New York conducted an experiment in “outside” forestry 
work with prison labor that accomplished results and dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of woods work in the reclamation 
of prisoners. For some reason, however, the results of the 
experiment were not put into general application. 

It is interesting to note that Michigan and Wisconsin have 
recently initiated experiments to test the feasibility of mak- 
ing forestry work a prison activity. In undertaking these 
experiments, the prison officials have not been prompted 
primarily by the need of reforestation in their states, but by 
the thought that work in the woods will tend to relieve 
prison congestion and to provide the prisoners with a type 
of work that will tone up their self-respect and moral fiber. 
This is as it should be. Even the hardest criminal is not 
completely hardened to nature. As evidence, the expe- 
rience of Robert Rosenbluth, who had charge of the New 
York experiment already referred to may be cited. 
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At the time of the experiment, Rosenbluth, a forester, was 
Director of Forest Investigations of New York State. He 
was placed in charge of a crew of prisoners drawn from 
Clinton Prison, Dannemora, in the heart of the northern 
Adirondacks. It was, as Rosenbluth says, a “tough prison 
where the post graduates, the third and fourth and tenth 
termers, and many lifers were sent. Every guard was needed 
to keep order inside the walls and, in any case, certainly 
these ‘bad actors’ could not be trusted outside. That was 
what everyone said.” In the crew was a prisoner named 
Slim. Here is Rosenbluth’s experience with this man the 
first night in camp in the Adirondack’s hills: 

“I took the bed nearest the door—not for a quick getaway, 
but to be able to see others if they made such an attempt. 
Mind, I had no guards. Now as to Slim—he stayed just 
outside the door in plain sight, but made no move to go to 
bed. To several suggestions he begged to ‘have just a few 
minutes more.’ I was too scared, I suppose, to insist. 
Anyway about midnight, I said, “Now, Slim, you must turn 
in. And Slim said: ‘How can I? I haven’t seen a star for 
eighteen years.’ | asked, ‘Slim, will you be here and get 
breakfast?’ (he was my cook) and, getting his assurance, I 
went to sleep. Slim got that and many other meals and 
rendered great service. 

“Now Slim was in for life, and with a record a mile long, 
his last job having consisted of holding up a train single- 
handed. Well. in time the camp grew to great numbers, and 
I finally got one civilian aide—a young forester—and we 
never lost a man. And to my certain knowledge, we did 
some forestry work there that has been seldom equalled, 
with great benefits to the state and to all concerned.” 

It is said that over ninety per cent of the men in our 
prisons are sooner or later returned to the community. 
Whether the community benefits from the great sums that 
go into its penal institutions depends in large measure upon 
the type of men the prison returns to the community. Some 
prisoners, of course, are hopeless, but many, if given the 
right type of occupation under the right type of environment 
and supervision are not hopeless by any means. There is a 
vast difference between working behind prison walls and in 
the woods where the stars come out by night and creation 
unfolds its wondrous power by day. 

There is a vast amount of work in our public forests that 
cannot be done by free labor simply because the public can- 
not provide the money. It is in the puble interest that it be 
done. It is in the public interest that an outlet be found for 
prison congestion and prison life. Leadership should find a 
way to make the most of the opportunities. 














Conservation Leaders in Congress 


Representative John D. Clarke, of New York, is a 
Vigorous Proponent of Cooperative Governmental 


Assistance to the States in Reforestation. 














means the outlining of a policy and the enactment of 

that policy into law that seeks to save God Almighty’s 
endowments from unwise utilization, from the profiteering 
of the plunder bound, from the wastefulness of the wanton, 
selfish, or ignorant; and the utilization of these endowments 
so that we, the trustees of the tomorrows, shall not seem to 
have forgotten the children of the tomorrows.” 

Many times has John Davenport Clarke thus addressed the 
Congress of the United States in his endless fight to secure 
adequate laws for the conservation of the nation’s natural 
resources, particularly its forests. Representing the Thirty- 
fourth District of New York, Congressman Clarke will go 
down in history in connection with the notable Clarke-Mc- 
Nary bill for which he fought a brilliant fight that secured 
successful passage of this great conservation act in 1924. 

This law provides for encouragement of forestry in the 
states and territories by federal financial cooperation in re- 
forestation, protection of forests against fire, expansion of 
federal ownership of forests, study of taxation and of tim- 
berland insurance, and the promotion of private forestry 
through cooperative assistance given to the states by the 
Federal Government in forest planting and in the manage- 
ment of farm woodlands. 

Congressman Clarke, a member of the important House 
Committee on Agriculture, came naturally by his interest in 
forestry and agriculture. He was born in Hobart, Delaware 
County, the leading dairy region of the State, fifty-nine years 
ago, and has held tenaciously to this country of woods and 
farms. His permanent home is on the west side of the west 
branch of the Delaware River at Fraser, among the forested 
foothills of the Catskills. He may have other vocations but 
he was brought up as a farmer and in spite of the allure- 
ments of law and politics, he finds his greatest enjoyment 
and employment on his farm. Marked success. however, is 
often centered about a hobby and some of his most distin- 
guished acts came from his enthusiasm for the woodlands. 

On a background of forest environment where the impor- 
tance of wood supply, a normal head of water in the streams, 
the close relation between the forest, farm and wild life were 
matters of every day familiarity with him, John D. Clarke 
superimposed the study and training of law. He graduated 
from the Brooklyn Law School in 1911, after receiving his 
first degree at Lafayette in 1898, and taking graduate work 


“Comeansthe out stripped of details, as I view it, 
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By HUGH P. BAKER 


at Colorado College. His interest, always keen in the wel- 
fare of the rural districts of the State, led to his champion- 
ship of the conservation of natural resources and furtherance 
of forestry. He saw with clear vision the plan which had been 
outlined for an enlargement of the federal forest policy and 
program. He realized the need of a federal law to include 
the five important means of progress that eventually formed 
the structure of the bill he sponsored. 

An investigation of forest conditions in the United States 
made by a Senate Committee in 1923 focussed attention on 
reforestation. Hearings were held in various sections of the 
United States and Congressman Clarke accompanied the 
committee and was active in bringing out the facts that re- 
vealed the demand and justification for new action in fur- 
thering forestry practice. The result of the hearing of the 
committee was the drafting, the introduction by Congress- 
man Clarke, and the passage by Congress of the Clarke- 
McNary Act. 

Colonel William B. Greeley, then Chief Forester, said of 
the act: “This nation heretofore has lacked a definite forest 
policy around which all interests could rally and fight the 
battle shoulder to shoulder. The Clarke-McNary Act has 
given us this policy after many years of striving. It seems 
probable that the general course of our progress in forestry 
for the next five to ten years has been charted.” 

The Clarke-McNary law broadened the scope of the Na- 
tional Forest enterprise. It enlarged upon the principle of 
the Weeks law removing the limitation of cooperative pro- 
tection to watersheds of navigable streams only, thus making 
protection from fire nation-wide. It provided that areas 
could be acquired for production forests as well as protec- 
tion forests. 

Fire protection which has so vital a part in furthering 
forestry practice was greatly promoted by the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act. The idea of federal cooperation with states, and 
through them with private interests has been applied effec- 
tively in combatting forest fires. All the important forest 
states are now cooperating with the Federal Government in 
the protection of private and state-owned forest lands against 
fire, involving an area of approximately 228,000,000 acres. 

The Clarke-McNary law also provides for studying the 
vexatious problem of forest taxation. It is hoped that finally 
there will evolve from this study a definite recommendation 
which, if enacted into law, will be a great boon to the own- 
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ers of timberlands. The Clarke-McNary Act has also made 
possible cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the states in reforestation providing for the distribution of 
forest planting stock. 

This law providing for assistance of states by the Federal 
Government has touched the great area of farm woodlots 
aiding to carry out the objectives of forest extension work 
with the farmers. It has encouraged private owners in many 
sections of the country to take care of their woodland and to 
experience a new interest in reforestation and forest man- 


agement. Focussing of congressional attention on a for- 


estry program and the pas- 
sage of this act made easier 
the passage of subsequent 
legislation, such as the Mc- 
Sweeney - McNary measure, 
which provides for the ex- 
pansion and maintenance of 
forest research, the organiza- 
tion and development of re- 
gional forest experiment sta- 
tions, a system now working 
effectively. John D. Clarke 
has not confined his activi- 
ties to academic problems of 
law making. He is best 
known in his congressional 
district and state as an enthu- 
siastic worker with the for- 
estry agencies and particu- 
larly with boys and girls of 
the schools and 4-H Clubs. 
For three years he was presi- 
dent of the New York State 
Forestry Association, and 
vice-president of the New 
York Conservation Associa- 
tion, serving in various other 
official capacities with organ- 
izations promoting forestry. 

He is keen for tree plant- 
ing and tree planters. He has 
set out on his own farm 
about 100,000 young forest 
trees, and has dedicated 
these trees to what he styles 
the “everlasting benefit” of 
his son. He originated the 
forestry club idea in public 
schools and helped to estab- 
lish the first school forestry 
club in Delaware County. The 
purpose of this club is not only to plant trees but to protect 
the planted forest from fire and other destructive agencies 
-and to see that the forest is properly managed. The intimate 
and personal interest he takes in the 4-H Club movement re- 
veals another side of the man. A 4-H Club camp and head- 
quarters has been set up in his sap house. It would be difficult 
to find in all the world a better place for a boys’ camp than in 
a sugar bush. But this generous friend of boyhood was not 
satisfied with the camp alone—he erected a dining room and 
also built a 125-foot swimming pool for the club. 

“My theory,” he once said on the floor of Congress, “is that 
one-half the criticism of our young people and their habits, of 





*‘Nature’s God invites you and yours to learn its lesson—” 


their disregard of customs and disobedience, is due to parents 
failing to meet their obligations as parents by not more fully 
entering into the life and play of their young people. One 
way daddies, in particular, can help in ‘bending twigs’ is 
by becoming partners with sonny or sister in planting trees. 

“We are our brothers’ keepers whether we will it or not. 
How much more are we the keepers of our very own? Parents 
can help bend their twigs and thus incline their trees, but it 
takes time, thought, sometimes sacrifice, and always effort; 
if there be parents who are unwilling to do these things 
they are not fit to be parents. Elbert Hubbard once said: 
‘We are all children in God’s 
great kindergarten.’ Let us 
live that philosophy and 
make our beginning outside 
of our homes by entering in- 
to a closer fellowship with 
our children on some idle 
acre growing trees in God’s 
great laboratory.” 

Congressman Clarke was a 
strong supporter of the New 
York State Conservation De- 
partment in promoting re- 
forestation and on the plat- 
form and in the press in fur- 
thering the ratification of the 
Hewitt Reforestation Consti- 
tutional Amendment, which 
provides for a twenty-year 
New York State forest plant- 
ing program. 

With an ample endowment 
of ability, the genial person- 
ality of the man, together 
with his strong loyalties, 
have won the confidence and 
support of his constituency. 
He is a vigorous and out- 
spoken advocate of the causes 
he supports. His utterances 
are marked by the common- 
sense viewpoint and fre- 
quently embellished with 
poetical or patriotic flour- 
ish which seems to be inher- 
ent in his make-up. 

“If you want.to be hard- 
boiled, hard-hearted bargain- 
ers,” he will tell you, “I can 
still commend tree planting 
on lands more suitable for 
growing trees than for other agricultural purposes. It will 
return more in dollars and cents with but little care and pro- 
tection—a slow but certain income; that has been the experi- 
ence of hundreds of years in Europe, but in other ways it will 
pay back, as a recreation center, as a sanctuary for wild life, 
in the constructive tendencies also it will build in youth. The 
cost of an acre of such land is not as much as the cost of a 
Ford tire, nor will the cost in purchasing and planting trees 
thereon be as much as the replacement of almost any part 
of that Ford. Nature’s God invites you and yours to learn 
its lesson, and may you hear ‘the still small voice’ of the 
Master as you study His works.” 





“The Woods were made for the hunter of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 


There are thoughts that moan from the soul of pine, 
And the thoughts in a flower bell curled; 
And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 


Are as new and as old as the world.” 
--Sam Walter Foss. 








The Truth About the Alaska Grizzly and Brown Bears 


(Continued from page 279) 


which I have let off from time to time when I wanted to fish 
and not be bothered with vigilance; and have then never seen 
a bear, though signs and fresh trails were all over the place. 

No, the alleged ferocity will not hold water as an excuse 
for extermination, anywhere, no matter what the circum- 
stances. True outdoor men are in substantial agreement on 
that. Occasionally, I have found a prospector to disagree; 
but when I have questioned him I have found his enmity 
based, not on any feeling of personal danger, but on the fact 
that the bear will rob his badly placed caches. He would 
rather kill the bear. I find also a curious policy rather than 
sentiment informing the attitude of the Forest Service. A 
good many men in that Service find, or pretend to find, in 
the bear a personal menace to themselves, and a consider- 
able number of them make a habit of killing bear when they 
can. This is bad, for in the long run they can inflict con- 
siderable useless damage to the species. The policy is quasi- 
official. One of the reports even advocates the use of poison 
in some districts; and considerable space in another report 
is devoted to the “menace” of these beasts. A man in the 
employ of the Service, was, several years ago, killed by a 
bear. The affair was most unfortunate, but seems to have 
been a pure accident due to inexperience and the fact that 
the man was permitted, against advice, to take the field in- 
adequately armed with ammunition too light to be of any 
use in a real emergency. It was unfortunate, as I say; but 
an isolated and avoidable accident that is no real basis for 
the policy that seems to obtain. It seems to me that there is 
here a subject for fair criticism, for the business of a govern- 
ment organization is preservation and not destruction. If 
that is a subject for serious argument, I would suggest a 
simple remedy; join the Fisheries, and not the Forestry. In 
the employ of the former bureau are many men, generally 
old men, whose daily business takes them, not occasionally, 
but daily, up the streams at the time of year when every bear 
in the district is on the river catching salmon. Not one of 
them I have talked to is in the least afraid of bear, or has 
been attacked by bear, and they are in constant intimate con- 
tact with the beasts. 

So violent became this extermination idea a few years 
ago that to meet it the game laws were modified in a most 
dangerous fashion. By new provisions, while the outside 
sportsman was confined to seasons and a bag limit, the 
Alaskan was permitted to kill bear at any time and in any 
numbers. Certain exceptions were made as to certain areas 
—all in northwestern Alaska—where the native must con- 
form to the same season and the same bag limits as the 
sportsman; except when, in his judgment, the bear was like- 
ly to prove dangerous to life or property. That is certainly 
a loophole large enough to drive through comfortably. And 
note that the first provisions threw open the season when all 
the bear are concentrated on the salmon streams and are easy 
prey. I, myself, had I been an Alaskan, and so inclined, 
could probably have killed every one of the fifty I encoun- 
tered last summer. 

I should, in fairness, add that there are also set aside cer- 
tain areas for preservation. Last summer the Ten Thousand 
Smokes reserve was extended to the sea. These are small, 
remote, inaccessible and wholly inadequate. This is all very 
well; but that country is remote; it is difficult. One must 
cross the Gulf of Alaska to get to it. The climate is bleak. 
The going is rugged. The bear are harder to get at. The 
expense is considerable. 

But in southeastern Alaska are three large islands, a few 
hours south of Juneau, on the Inside Passage, indented with 
sheltered harbors, easily accessible, and which, at this mo- 
ment, contain a comfortably large population of the brown 
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bear. Each season they all descend to the numerous salmon 
streams, where one may cheaply, easily, comfortably see 
them, study their habits, photograph them. The photographs 
that illustrate John Holzworth’s The Wild Grizzlies of 
Alaska were largely taken on Admiralty Island, as were the 
wonderful movie close-ups of Campbell Church, Jr. More- 
over, anyone of average experience and common sense can 
duplicate them. Others can do likewise by taking a guide 
and doing as he says. The sight of these huge creatures 
fishing, bathing, conducting their most amusing affairs is 
still to me one of the most amazing and interesting game 
spectacles of my experience; and I knew Africa over twenty 
years ago. It is one of the wonders of the world. And it 
is at our very elbows, so to speak. 

That is the difficulty, unless we do something about it, and 
do it promptly. Up to the past few years the bears on these 
islands were little molested. Local sportsmen were few. 
Outside sportsmen did not know of them, and went to Kodiak 
Island and the Alaskan Peninsula. Those game fields were 
better known; indeed, the brown bear was named for the 
island. The extermination fanaticism had little point, for 
few had business on these islands. 

But lately these conditions have changed; and with a 
swiftness which few realize. Outside sportsmen are coming 
in, more and more every year, for the news has gone forth 
that here one can “get his bear” with a minimum of expense, 
of time, and of labor. Parties are dropping in from as far 
away as Boston by airplane. And as the news spreads, as 
spread it naturally does, even without formal advertising, 
the number of these parties increases, not by arithmetical, 
but by geometrical ratio. Nobody knows better than I, for 
I have, many times, seen it, the promptness with which a 
newly discovered or newly appreciated game field is over- 
run and depleted once the process starts. And practically 
everyone “gets his bear,” nor is he satisfied with one only, 
but shoots his “limit,” though why a man should want to 
kill raore than one is beyond me. Were shooting confined to 
legitimate sportsmen the stock could not long stand unde- 
pleted this sudden and increasing drain on it. I know this 
statement will be denied by those in authority or those inter- 
ested, but I stand upon it. In the first place, the actual bear 
census is smaller than is generally claimed. If a man walks 
up a stream and in an afternoon runs across eight or ten, he 
carries away the impression that the country is literally 
swarming with bears. I confess it seems so: even one is 
pretty big and numerous looking; but, it must be remem- 
bered, that number represents the majority of the entire 
population of that particular watershed. It has gathered in 
concentration for the salmon run. I imagine I have a pretty 
fair idea of the number of bears in a good many districts. 
Even doubling my figures does not produce a total that, by 
plain mathematics, is sufficient to withstand depletion 
against the increasing toll taken by the legitimate sportsman. 
That is a careful and a considered statement. 

But, in addition, we have other elements of destruction. 
The local inhabitant and the casual visitor, for example. A 
few years ago that element also was negligible. But the 
smaller outlying islands are being taken up by fox farmers. 
Prospectors are penetrating by means of pontoon planes, 
that leave them and their equipment on interior lakes. And 
a variety of others. These people are human. Under the 
present regulation, allowing them to shoot bear in any num- 
bers at any time, they account for a good many in the course 
of a year. I know of one small bay, where I was told last 
year five were so killed; fourteen in the tributaries of an- 
other stretch of water, and so on. Another contributing fac- 
tor is the visiting yachtsman. (Continuing on page 320) 





HROUGH THE LENS 





The dainty Trout Lily, or Adder’s Tongue 


Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD FLOWERS 


Pictures by ERNEST L. CRANDALL 


doors in a brilliant new splendor, the thoughts of the 
photographer turn to flowers and blossoms. The profes- 
sionals will already have studied their ground carefully, will 
have located the particular tree or flower most appealing for 
the pictures their markets demand; the amateurs, the men and 


| N May, when the miracle of spring clothes the whole out- 


more keenly alluring, their results much nearer perfection. 
To those not so fortunate, a real master of wild flower 
photography has been good enough to pass on a few helpful 
hints through the medium of Through the Lens, and the ama- 
teurs who will read with care what he has to say will return 
from woodland camera jaunts with greatly improved pic- 





women who find in a cam- 
era a source of recreation, 
will be off on interesting 

- adventures into the wood- 
lands, seeking what pic- 
ture luck betides t he m. 
Few of the latter know the 
tricks of the trade, so to 
speak, and few there are 
who will make really good 
pictures. 

Should they be for- 
tunate enough to be ac- 
companied by a master 
photographer, one who 
specializes in photograph- 
ing wild flowers, the y 
would find their adventure 





E. L. CRANDALL 








Ernest L. Crandall, photographer for the United States Department 
of Agriculture detailed to wild flower work, is one of the few mas- 


ters of this delicate art inAmerica. He has made 
thousands of studies of the woodland wild flower, 
under every possible condition, and his collection 
of pictures is unexcelled. 

A native of New York State, he has been making 
pictures for more than forty years, his first picture 
being made with a camera he himself fashioned. 
This picture contained nearly three hundred 
people and he walked twenty miles to de- 
velop and print it. A few years ago he was de- 
tailed to accompany the Carnegie expedition in- 


to Yucatan, and was one of the first white men to enter the ancient city 
of Coba, and the first to make pictures of its old temples and ruins. 
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tures. The master is Ernest 
L. Crandall, wild flower 
photographer for the 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, who with 
his own hands made the 
camera for his first picture 
more than forty years ago. 

“Success in wild flower 
photography,” Mr. Cran- 
dall said, “is measured by 
the photographer’s knowl- 
edge of wild flowers, their 
environment or habitat, 
and the kind of equipment 
—camera, lens, film, color 
screen and tripod—he or 
she happens to have. And 
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concerning equipment, I might say right here that if the 
novice would produce excellent flower or blossom pictures, 
he or she must have a camera that has a ground glass back 
for accurate focusing. Wild flowers in general must be pho- 
tographed at close distances in order to show their real 
beauty and necessary detail. 

“T use a 4x5 view camera fitted with a focal plane shutter 
and four Ziess Protar VII lens cells of dissimilar focii, from 
five to fourteen inches focal length, which gives me a choice 
in single or double combinations of no less than ten lenses of 
different focal lengths. I also use a Eastman Cine Kodak 
tripod with a rotating and tilting top, an almost indispensable 
adjunct to the serious minded photographer. It allows me to 
hold the camera rigid at almost any distance and angle from 


would use a general camera for such fine detailed work as 
picturing flowers. 

“With the proper equipment the novice must next consider 
composition. A frequent cause of failure in wild flower pho- 
tography may be traced to the too lavish use of models. ‘A 
wealth of blossom’ sounds well enough on paper and is quite 
delightful in reality, but it is not the camera’s forte to por- 
tray it. Do not overcrowd. It is better by far to eliminate 
blooms for a more harmonious group. And by the same 
token, if there are not sufficient blooms add a plant or so, 
placing them so that the arrangement is pleasing. Each flower 
should tell something of its nature that the other fails to do. 

“Very often a damaged or dying spray or bloom will help 
make the picture more life-like. Pieces of bark, a pine cone, 





An example of overcrowding—but a beautiful one. 
artist should avoid until really fitted for it. 


the flowers or plants. Color filters, as well as film holders 
and a film pack adapter should be a part of the flower pho- 
tographer’s equipment. 

“T have never attempted to photograph wild flowers with a 
Kodak or similar cameras because it has so many limitations. 
My personal feeling is that it is impossible to make a really 
good wild flower picture with the hand cameras, even with 
the use of portrait attachments and a steel tape for accurate 
measurement. 

“Wild flowers belong in a class by themselves and one has 
to obtain quite an intimate view of them if the pictures are to 
be satisfactory. This cannot be done with a camera of lim- 
ited bellows length, like the Kodak or other cameras of that 
type. These cameras are intended for more general use. A 
dentist might just as well attempt dental work with the ex- 
cellent drills of the cabinet maker as the photographer who 


A wild bit of confusion in the plant kingdom that the novice camera 
Ordinarily, experts contend, the wild flower should be photographed alone 
or in a limited but harmonious group. 


or other bits of plant life will add to the harmony of the 
flowers. Study the flowers as they grow in nature, especially 
if you must sometimes ‘build your setting.’ If flowers are 
added for the sake of composition, they must be added as 
nature would do it. 

“Composition, with the camera as a medium, is a really 
difficult matter. The lens is uncompromising and will only 
picture the subject exactly as it is. There should be no 
straight horizontal lines running across the view. Anything 
of too bright a photographic color, not necessary to the 
picture, should be eliminated as it attracts from the main 
object. 

“Make your picture in good light, but not sunlight. Use 
the largest Stop opening to the lens that will give the best 
detail, and adjust the exposure to the shadows and high- 
lights. Do not use a background (Continuing on page 315) 
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A true rendition of color values and harmonious surroundings is this study of Spring Beauty in the woodlands. 








The Folger-Shakespeare Library 


(Continued from page 272) 


feet in length. However, in order that the panels would be 
faithful reproductions of the oak as used in Tudor England, 
seventy-five per cent of plain-sawed panels and twenty-five 
per cent of rift-sawed panels were made and intermingled in 
the woodwork. 

Above the doorways within the exhibition hall are several 
gems of the wood carver’s art. Particularly notable in this 
respect are two Appalachian white oak plaques, each ap- 
proximately six feet square, one bearing a carved reproduc- 
tion of the coat-of-arms of Elizabethan England and the 
other the great seal of the United States. Despite the enor- 
mous enlargement, the intricate details of the designs are 
presented faithfully and in their correct proportions. The 
plaques, which occupy a center position over each doorway, 
may be considered the crowning touch that stamps the hall 
as unusual. 

At each side of the two main doorways within the exhibi- 
tion hall are two classic Corinthian columns of Appalachian 
white oak. These are masterpieces of the cabinetmaker’s 
and wood carver’s art. The tall fluted columns surmounted 
by carved acanthus leaves are exceptionally beautiful. Each 
set of Corinthian columns supports a cornice showing the 
beautiful grain of the oak, and with frieze work and brack- 
ets of the most exquisite design and workmanship. Carved 
deeply in a beautiful oak panel between the cornice and the 
hand-carved coat-of-arms of Elizabethan England, is the 
following tribute to Shakespeare by David Garrick: 


“Thrice happy the nation that Shakespeare has charm’d, 
More happy the bosoms his genius has warm’d! 

Ye children of nature, of fashion and whim, 

He painted you all, all join to praise him.” 


At the opposite end of the gallery, between the cornice 
work and the great seal of the United States is the following 
quotation by William Winter, deeply carved in a beautiful 
panel: 


“There is not anything of human trial 

That ever love deplored or sorrow knew, 

No glad fulfilment and no sad denial, 

Beyond the pictured truth that Shakespeare drew.” 


The reading room is similar in shape to the exhibition 
hall, although the proportions are somewhat different. It is 
wider, not quite as long and considerably higher. In gen- 
eral it is a typical English hall of Tudor days, having the 
customary pitched roof, supported by wooden trusses. 

The roof is a Gothic creation in which the exposed beams, 
trusses, cornice, and brackets, not to mention the enduring 
qualities of Appalachian white oak, convey the impression 
of the strength and permanence that usually is associated 
with this type of architecture. 

The reading room, in addition to this remarkable exposed 
roof of oak, contains several notable installations of Ap- 
palachian woodwork. At one end of the room is a doorway 
with two attractive fluted columns at each side and sur- 
rounded by beautiful paneling. At the opposite end is the 
main entrance to the reading room, surrounded by hand- 
carved paneling, and an exceptionally attractive hand-carved 
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stairway leading to the balcony, which has a runway on both 
sides and a hand-carved oak balustrade overlooking the read- 
ing room. Very notable is the installation of the double 
tier of bookcases on the main and balcony floors. All of the 
shelving is made of Appalachian white oak of fine texture 
and beautiful grain, and the bookcase units in this room are 
large enough to accommodate 20,000 volumes. 

The auditorium, or lecture room, which occupies the east 
wing, will undoubtedly prove to be the most interesting fea- 
ture of the building to the average visitor, because it will 
appear to him as a most unique theater. In planning this 
portion of the building, the architects unquestionably sought 
to create an atmosphere similar to that encountered by 
Shakespeare’s audiences, rather than to reconstitute a Shakes- 
pearean theater or playhouse, and in this they succeeded ad- 
mirably. The open air pit of the old days was impossible, 
of course, but the illusion of sunlight in the “yard” can be 
furnished by electricity, and in addition, blue lights may be 
thrown on the ceiling to give the appearance of the open 
sky. Appalachian white oak of an antique grade has been 
used in exceptionally large quantities throughout the lecture 
room. This type of material effects an authentic portrayal 
of the period represented. 

The sloping floor gives the pit a modern touch, but the 
oak benches immediately reflect the Tudor period. At both 
sides of the room and to the rear, the balconies and balus- 
trades are characteristic of the English playhouses of the 
sixteenth century. The oak floor of the platform, or stage, is 
flanked by two massive square fluted columns. Plain square 
oak columns surround the pit to support the balconies, 
while other columns of similar shape, but carrying hand- 
carved satyrs, extend upward from the balconies to carry the 
superstructure. The oak columns supporting the balconies, 
the exposed beams and half-timbering, all beautifully 
worked and decorated, add to the attractiveness and unique- 
ness of this room, which represents, as nearly as research can 
disclose, the conditions under which actors originally gave 
Shakespeare’s plays and the conditions under which the for- 
tunate audience enjoyed them. 

The west wing of the building is devoted to the administra- 
tive offices, including the Founder’s room, the offices of Direc- 
tor William Adams Slade and his associates. These rooms, 
too, are paneled in Appalachian white oak with an antique 
finish to obtain a faithful reproduction portraying the patina 
of genuine antique oak of Tudor days. In addition to these 
rooms there are, of course, special work rooms for scholars, 
catalogue room, receiving rooms and work rooms. 

In order to carry out the spirit of Elizabethan times and 
to have equipment which would harmonize in texture and 
beauty with the cabinet wood in the various rooms, oak fur- 
niture and equipment is being used and complete harmony 
from all angles of correct interior decorating is thereby 
obtained. The oaks chosen for use in the Folger-Shakespeare 
Library appear to have reached their destiny, for theirs is 
the mission to preserve in imperishable beauty and for cen- 
turies to come an atmosphere of the period that the genius 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries made the golden age 
of English literature. 





IF YOU ARE, THE ASSOCIATION WILL ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
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The New Plant Patent Act -- And 
How It Operates 


By O. M. KILE 


HEN President Hoover signed the new Plant Patent 

Bill on May 23, 1930, a big step forward was taken 

by the horticultural world. This fact is, even yet, 
not recognized by many and its full significance will prob- 
ably not be apparent for years to come. To me it seems 
clear, however, that the commercial side of plant introduc- 
tion and distribution is about to undergo something of a 
revolution, and that the efforts to pro- 


which are commonly shipped and sold as food. There is no 
reason why new varieties of forest or ornamental trees may 
not be patented, provided they do not have the quality of 
being truly reproduced from seed. Applications are now 
pending for patents on nut trees, fruit trees, ornamental trees, 
and perhaps on other types of trees. These applications are 
kept secret so far as the Patent Office is concerned and no in- 
formation is given out by them until the 
patent is actually issued. 


duce desirable new varieties will soon 


be redoubled. 


Instead of rushing onto the market 
with a new variety as soon as a small 
stock has been accumulated and charg- 
ing a big price for these few plants, the 


up-to-date rose originator 
now patents his new va- 
riety and sells it under a 
licensing restriction which 
keeps the dissemination of 
the variety in his own 
hands. If he likes he can 
collect a small royalty on 
each plant each year for 
the life of the patent, or at 
the very least he can retain 
for himself the sole right 
to propagate this variety 
for sale to other growers. 

A plant patent gives to 
the holder of the patent 
the exclusive right to re- 
produce, use or sell the 
particular variety covered, 
for a period of seventeen 
years. He can then grant 
to others any portion of 
this right either for the 
United States as a whole 
or for any specified por- 
tion thereof. No foreign 
country has a law of this 
kind although Canada has 
a plant registration law 
which many confuse with 
plant patenting. However, 
a new variety originating 
in a foreign country can be 
patented in the United 
States. Only those plants 
are now patentable which 
must be reproduced asexu- 
ally—that is, from cuttings, 
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An _ ever-blooming climbing rose wins the 


first plant patent issued in the United States. 


To date only fifteen plant patents have 
actually been issued, but several others 
have been granted and it is known 
that a large number of other applica- 
tions are on file. 


Roses and carnations 
lead the list as to numbers 
of applications. But the 
range already covers a ma- 
jority of the kinds of plants 
that are eligible under the 
law. One man is even con- 
sidering applying for a pat- 
ent on a new strain or vari- 
ety of bacterium. Unques- 
tionably this is classed as a 
plant, according to scien- 
tists, and it certainly repro- 
duces asexually. Appar- 
ently all the originator has 
to do is to prove that his 
variety is new. He may 
have some trouble doing 
that. This question of de- 
termining whether a plant 
is or is not a new variety, 
was one of the first and 
most troublesome problems 
that confronted the Patent 
Office when Congress 
dumped the Plant Patent 
Act into its lap. The law 
provided that the Patent 
Office could call on the De- 
partment of Agriculture to 
take over the job of deter- 
mining this question of 
newness of variety. After 
some delay the department 
took charge of this phase of 
the work and all applica- 
tions are now sent there 
shortly after being received. 

It was early determined 





scions, bulbs, root divisions and the like. Plants which “come 
true” from seed are not included, although there is now a bill 
pending before Congress intended to include cereals in the 
eligible class. Plants reproduced from tubers are specifically 
excluded but the intention of this proviso is merely to exclude 
the Irish potato and the Jerusalem artichoke, the tubers of 
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that where the claims to novelty of variety had anything to 
do with color, fully colored paintings would have to be sub- 
mitted with the application. Because of the dual arrange- 
ment between the Department of Agriculture and the Patent 
Office, these paintings must be in duplicate. Unfortunately 
this runs up the costs of handling the average plant patent 
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application. In fact, growers of iris and peonies, which do 
not enter so extensively into commerce as some of the other 
flowers and fruits, feel that they cannot afford the cost of 
patenting their new varieties. If the variety is really distinct 
and striking, however, there is no question but that it should 
be patented and would probably pay its originator well for 
this extra cost, provided it is marketed in a way to take full 
advantage of the patent. 

This necessity for accurately colored paintings has caused 
considerable difficulty through the tendency of some blos- 
soms to change color rapidly after being cut. There are, 
however, ways of avoiding this difficulty. It is seldom prac- 
tical to have the average local artist paint these colored illus- 
trations since the tendency usually is to make a pretty pic- 
ture rather than one which is accurate botanically and in its 
color values. The Patent Office likewise has had its troubles 
in reproducing these paintings true to color. Heretofore the 
Patent Office experience has been solely with black and white 
drawings. The introduction of work requiring four and five 
colors caused complications which the office is just now 
overcoming. 
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Of course the question as to just what constitutes a new 
variety, can probably never be definitely settled. Any slight 
variation might be considered a distinction which would en- 
title the variety to be called a new one provided it repro- 
duces true to this peculiarity. The present practice of the 
Patent Office and the Agricultural Department is, however, 
to require rather distinct differences between the alleged new 
variety and all known varieties existing theretofore. These 
differences may, however, consist in only one feature. Such, 
for instance, as the absence of thorns on a rose or a black- 
berry, or the presence of a distinct odor where none ex- 
isted before. The fourth patent issued was on a thornless 
form of dewberry. 

Plant Patent No. 1 was granted on a climbing rose iden- 
tical in every respect with the well-known Dr. Van Fleet 
climbing rose except that the new variety, now known as the 
New Dawn, is an ever-bloomer. In drawing the specifica- 
tions and claims for this rose I purposely made them as 
simple as possible and centered on the one outstanding char- 
acteristic. Also by describing this rose as identical with the 
Dr. Van Fleet in color and (Continuing on page 310) 





THE 57th ANNUAL MEETING 


ATER as a natural resource and the importance of watershed management in water conservation, will be 
the keynote of the Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association, to be held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, May 26 and 27, jointly with the Maryland Forestry Association. 


Members and 


others interested in the growing importance of water conservation and the constructive approaches to the solution 
of the many water problems with which the nation, states, communities and industries are confronted, are urged to 
attend. The American Forestry Association will arrange for hotel reservations upon request, or reservations may 
be made by writing the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, which has made special rates for those attending the meet- 
ing of $3 a room for single rooms and $5 a room for double rooms, all rooms with bath. 


The program of subjects to be discussed and the speakers invited to present them follows: 


THURSDAY, MAY 26 
Morning Session—10 o’clock 
Chairman, Mr. George D. Pratt, President, The American Forestry Association 
“Water as a National Asset,’”’ N. G. Grover, Chief Hydraulic Engineer, United States Biological Survey 


‘America’s Water Problem and Its Social Significance,”” Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary, United States Department of Agziculture 
“The West’s Dependency Upon Watershed Management,’’ George P. Clements, Manager, Agricultural Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce 
“The Growing Demand of Urban Population Upon Eastern Water Sources,” Malcolm Pirnie, Consulting Engineer, New York 


Afternoon Session—2 o’clock 
Chairman, Mr. J. Harris Franklin, President, The Maryland Forestry Association 


“Governmental Approaches to Water Conse-vation,” W. S. Conant, Chairman, Water Resources Committee, American Engineering Council 
“Water Control—A Challenge to the State and the Nation,” Hon. Robert Crosser, Member of Congress from Ohio and Author of the Crosser Bill 
"Geological Evidences of Erosion’s Speeding-Up Process,’”’ Reed W. Bailey, Utah State Agricultural College 

“The Role of Forests and Cover in Water Conservation,” E. I. Kotok, Director, California Forest Experiment Station 


Annual Banquet—Lord Baltimore Hotel—7.30 o’clock 


Speakers—John H. Finley, Associate Editor, New York Times; William T. Bulow, United States Senator from North Dakota, and Henry S. 
Graves, Dean, Yale Forest School. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27 
Chairman, Mr. Robert Y. Stuart, Chief, United States Forest Service 
“Watershed Values in Regional Land Planning,’”’ Arthur Morgan, President, Antioch College 
“The Water Side of Fish and Wild Life Conservation,’’ Henry O’Malley, Chief, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


“State Forests as Capital Investments in Water Conservation,’”’ Mrs. John F. Sippel, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
“Economic Aspects of Southern Appalachian Waters,’ John E. S. Thorpe, President, Nantahala Power and Light Company 


Afternoon Session—2 o’clock 


The convention will visit Loch Raven Park and the Patapsco State Forest, both of which form parts of the watershed from which Baltimore 
derives its water supply. A woods supper will be served in the Patapsco State Forest. 


Make Your Reservations Now 
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On the Trail of Blister Rust-- Menace to the Pines 


HE purpose of the immigration laws is to prevent an 
influx of foreign born into our country in numbers 
and kind that cannot be absorbed readily into our na- 
tional life. Besides people, there are other importations 
that are causes for alarming concern and drastic measures. 
In spite of the utmost vigilancy on the part of agencies set 
up to prevent their entrance, they get by, and once by, make 
themselves at home quite readily, causing immeasurable 
damage and taxing the ingenuity of scientists to hold them in 
check. I refer to insects and plant diseases. 

There is a long list of them. We are going to tell of one 
that got through in the days before our government was con- 
vinced that rigid inspection and quarantine for imported 
nursery stock and other plant products were necessary. 
Often these introduced pests are injurious here, but not par- 
ticularly injurious in their native countries. This is true 
about some insects which are held in check in their native 
countries by other insects which prey upon them but which 
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THE WHOLE STORY 





FIRST CURRANT STAGE TO SECOND CURRANT STAGE 


THE FUNGUS SPREADS TO 
FROM DISEASED PINE JUNE—OCTOBER JULY- OCTOBER, THEN IN A NUMBER THIS 
APRIL— MAY —JUNE BOTH STAGES OCCUR ON GOOSEBERRIES ALSO. OF YEARS 
THEY APPEAR ONLY ON UNDER SIDE OF LEAVES. 
H.ctawley Dee. 


were not brought to this country with them. When an insect 
becomes alarmingly injurious, entomologists look around 
for an insect which in its natural habitat preys upon it and 
keeps it under control. This is called biological control. 
The insect that preys and destroys is called a parasite. The 
victim is called the host insect. Our greatest protection 
against insects which are or may be injurious is the horde of 
other insects which are the deadly enemies of the kinds we 
fear. For instance when we as children would sing 
“Ladybug! Ladybug! 

Fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, 

Your children will burn” 

the ladybug would take wing, interpreting our song as mean- 
ing that the plant louse was raising havoc somewhere and 
she must get busy, for the harmless ladybug feeds upon 
plant lice. But plant diseases are not generally parasitically 
controlled. Other forms of control measures must be intro- 
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When the whole story of blister rust is known, the author says, the lesson is clear—get rid of the 


intermediate host, the currant and gooseberry bushes. 
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He tells the best way to do this in his article. 
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duced such as sprays, removal of infected plants, or by 
breeding of disease-resistant stock. We spray to prevent 
the fungus disease “scab” on apples; certain barberry 
bushes, other than the Japanese variety, are removed to pre- 
vent the spread of stem rust on grain; and rust resisting 
grains are being developed, as well. Many cities are plant- 
ing the Moline elms because they are the only strains of the 
white elm not susceptible to as many diseases as are common 
to this tree. Now a disease that every young forester should 
know about, particularly those living in the growing range 
of the “five-nee- 
dled” pines, is the 
white pine blister 
rust. 

It is a foreigner 
with a most de- 
ceiving habit, one 
that has started a 
most damaging 
quarrek between 
two kinds of plants 
which have lived 
together in the for- 
ests for untold 
generations on the 
very best of ierms. 
These two plants 
are the white pines 
on the one hand, 
and the members 
of the Ribes genus 
—the gooseberry 
and currant plants 
—on the other. 

No one knows 
just when the trou- 
blemaker came to 
disturb the kindly 
relationship of 
these two kinds of 
plants. It isthought 
that the disease 
came originally 
from Asia. By 1890 
it had spread over 
northern and most 
of western Europe. 
In 1905 it was dis- 
covered for the 
first time in the 
United States at 
Dresher, Pennsyl- 
vania. Next year 
it defiantly an- 
nounced itself at 
an agricultural ex- 
periment station in 
New York, and 
now it threatens the whole growing range of the white pines. 
There seems to be no doubt about how it came to this coun- 
try. In the early days of planting forest tree seedlings, it was 
found to be more economical to import the planting stock 
from Europe than grow it in this country. Some of the im- 
ported stock was infected with this disease, and then the inva- 
sion began. Now most every state in the white pine growing 
range has an organized force of trained men to combat the 
disease and to save the white pine. The muscle and enthu- 
siasm of boys and girls is fast being enlisted in the fight. 
Planting without protecting is lost motion. 

What is this peace disturber, anyway? It is called white 





A pine branch infected with blister rust. The blister covers are white but 
spores give them as well as the surrounding bark an orange-yellow color. 


pine blister rust. It is a low form of plant life that lives on 
white pine trees and on the leaves of currant and gooseberry 
bushes. Ordinarily it does not kill the bushes. It concerns 
us because it does kill the trees, often numerous trees in the 
same stand, by stopping the flow of sap. The disease spreads 
by means of spores. As you know, spores correspond to 
seeds of our more common plants and the wind is the means 
by which they are distributed. The white pine catches the 
disease from spores that alight on its needles, the disease 
appearing through the bark as cankerous growths after 
a lapse of about 
three years. Blis- 
ters about the 
size of a pea 
develop through 
the outer bark in 
earlyspring. These 
blisters are full of 
orange - yellow 
spores called 
spring spores. The 
blisters are formed 
in late April or 
May and when 
they burst o pen 
the spores are car- 
ried by the wind 
over large areas. 
The blistered bark 
dies, no more blis- 
ters appear again 
that year but the 
fungus continues 
to grow in the live 
bark and the next 
spring new blis- 
ters appear and 
spores are again 
broadcast. Thetree 
wages a losing 
fight for some 
years, like an ani- 
mal with a vermin 
at its vitals, then 
dies. 


When a boy gets 
the measles, he 
catches it from 
someone with the 
measles; it is car- 
ried from human 
to human. But in 
case of this partic- 
ular tree disease, 
the infection is not 
carried from tree 
to tree. One white 
pine cannot infect another. The spring spores must have an 
intermediate host where they undergo a progressive develop- 
ment that makes them potent to infect white pine trees. This 
intermediate host is either the gooseberry or currant plant. 
Now you are beginning to see how this disease has come to 
destroy the friendship of the white pine and the members of 
the Ribes genus. 

The illustration on the opposite page tells the whole story. 
The spring spores from the white pine are carried to the 
leaves of currant and gooseberry plants. In about three 
weeks the underside of some of the leaves become badly 
inflamed with tiny orange-yellow (Continuing on page 313) 
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The way to fame is through the tree. J. Sterling Morton, the 
founder of Arbor Day, got George Washington, the great lover of trees, 
off the postage stamp April 22. 


It looks like trees are stamps of approval. 


We might even go so far as to issue pine tree stamps for lovers, fir 
stamps for the ladies, beech stamps for bathers, and cedars for the 
farmer. 


per plants, we could stock the forest floor so that it would keep green 
throughout the Spring. 


To make doubly sure, why not use skunk cabbages. 


A rod, a reel, a line, a hook, 
A bait, a seat beside a brook— 


There are a lot of people complaining that fish go for a vacation 


The hunter might have a 
buckeye tree stamp, the fish- 
erman a crab, the barber a 
baldcypress, the cleaner a 
spruce. Or we might give 
the cook a coffeetree stamp, 
the artist a yellowwood, the 
prizefighter a box, the bull- 
fighter a redwood, and all the 
little lambs a yew. 


But let’s reserve the ash 
tree stamp for the careless 
camper. 


And by the way, wouldn’t 
it be a grand idea if some 
genius could cross the care- 
less camper with a fire 
pump? 


Every time he struck a 
match it would be extin- 
guished, and every time he 
got hot under the collar he 
would be immediately cooled 
off. 


The flowers that bloom in 
the Spring, tra, la, ; 
Will not be _ picked—if 


they’re poison ivy. 


Optimism, as we see it, is 
a lovely spray of dogwood 
planning to branch out. 


There should really be 
more bite and less bark to 
the dogwood. 


Landscape gardeners 
might try mixing up the 
dogwood with cat-tails. The 
average person will look on 
at a fight without wanting 
to take it home. 


The only difference be- 








Dear Editor: 


“Wal, here I be back on the old cross-haul tryin’ to get a line 
on what you call modern lumberjacks and loggin’ camps, the 
same bein’ the reason you took me off the deacon seat back 
there, and I figure I’m euchred, plumb euchred. In the first place 
I ain’t seen no lumberjacks and as for loggin’ camps—they’ve 
turned them all into summer home sites for dudes. 

“Yes’r, everything’s gone dude. These here sorority boys 
which call themselves lumberjacks, and which get paid salaries, go 
in a powerful lot for riggin’-—choke bore pants and puttees, 
which even a woods boss was scairt to wear in my day. I ain’t 
seen no stags in the Northwest. When I asked for a snoose box 
not one of the dudes knew what I was talkin’ about. They smoke 
cigarettes and wear clocks on their wrists just like you editors. 

“There ain’t nothin’ home-like at all ’bout the new bunk 
houses. They got hot runnin’ water, electric lights and shower 
baths, the last being too much for me. Just imagine a lumber- 
jack takin’ a bath. They have steel, single-decked bunks with 
mattresses and pillows and— it’s the truth—sheets. In the cook 
house they eat off bald-faced dishes and the flunkies wear aprons 
just like a waitress at Childs’. I asked what they did with all the 
flower sacks. 

“The deacon seat is gone, the boys havin’ what they call a 
club house, with a radio, dancing, papers, and all the latest fashion 
magazines. But they play a new game that’s got me down and, 
before I forget it, where is my expense check? I need it bad. 
They call this game auction bridge and the way they took my 
money was painful. I’m a good poker hand and I know rummy 
and a lot of innocent games, but I reckon I’m too single-minded 
to play two hands at once. 

“Out in the woods I got cut down good and proper. No 
horses! Think of it, boss, loggin’ without hay burners. Every- 
thin’s gasoline. 

“I reckon my language went out with the hay-burners and my 
loggin’ with the red shirt. I am ready to admit I’m euchred so if 
you want me to head back to my paste pot—just send my ex- 


pense money. But send it anyway.” 
Sapling Sam. 








about the same time they do. 


Off the English Coast a 
girl landed a fish weighing 
112 pounds. Passing Show 
comments that it is under- 
stood that it is five feet, four 
inches in its socks, wears 
Oxford trousers and has al- 
ready spoken to her father. 


Science can predict an 
eclipse of the sun years in 
advance, but cannot forecast 
how fish will bite over the 
week-end. 


When upon a picnic 

Or a camp inclined, 

Do you leave your papers 
And your cans behind? 
Take them home! 


Do you break up bottles 
And throw about the plates? 
Or do you clean up carefully 
And place all in your crates? 
And take them home? 


Do you throw out leavings 

When you're lunching in 
your “boat?” 

Has it never dawned on you 

That Nature’s not a goat? 

Take them home! 


Old Nature is kindly patient, 
She tries your waste to hide. 
So pack again the basket 
And give your junk a ride. 
Take it home! 


Thus writes Guy L. Flem- 
ing from La Jolla, Califor- 
nia. So come on, you camp- 
ers, take it home—but leave 
the flowers. 


A radio has been designed 
especially for the camper. 





tween the modern woodland motorist and the 17th century pirate is 
that the pirate is dead. 


And so are the woodland flowers ten hours after the flower-picking 
motorist sees them. 


Perhaps if we crossed cabbage with onions, and threw in a few pep- 
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Well, that seems as it should be—he goes out to get the air. 

But the manufacturers will have a difficult time selling them to the 
anglers. They prefer dropping a line to the fish. 

A peculiar form of paralysis has locked a California man’s hands in 
an extended position about thirty-seven inches apart. There is nothing 
he can do now, observes the Arkansas Gazette, except tell fish stories. 


—The Smokechaser. 
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Court Upholds Cedar Removals 


A recent decision of the Franklin County 
Court in Pennsylvania has established for the 
first time the authority of the Commonwealth 
to compel land owners to clean up sources of 
danger in plant pest control work. 

According to the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Plant Industry, the Franklin County case in- 
volved the removal of cedar trees on properties 
of twenty-two individuals as the only control 
for cedar apple rust which was claimed to 
have caused important loss in commercial ap- 
ple orchards in the vicinity. Four of the prop- 
erty owners refused to remove the cedar trees 
from the land and were prosecuted and fined 
by a justice of peace. In the meantime the 
trees were removd by the State. An appeal was 
carried to the county court based on the con- 
stitutionality of the act, the plea being that a 
cedar tree was not a plant and that citizens 
could not be deprived of property without due 
process of law. 

The Pennsylvania Plant Patent Act of 1927 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to destroy plants and other agricultural prod- 
ucts if in his opinion such action is necessary 
to safeguard important agricultural interests. 


Charles |. Bull, Naturalist, Dies 


Charles Livingston Bull, naturalist, explorer, 
writer, illustrator, taxidermist and adviser of 
many famous explorers, died recently at his 
home, Oradell, New Jersey, from an injury suf- 
fered many years ago. He was fifty-seven. 

Mr. Bull worked as a taxidermist at the Na- 
tional Museum here many years ago when Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday was chief taxidermist. His 
illustrations have been used in AMERICAN For: 
Ests and have become nationally famous 
through use as magazine covers in connection 
with animal stories published both in maga- 
zines and in book form. 

While working in Washington as a young 
naturalist, he used to go to the Zoological 
Park and spend hours drawing pictures of ani- 
mals. He was author of “Under the Roof of 
the Jungle” and many other works, and as- 
sisted in mounting some of the animal figures 
in Theodore Roosevelt’s collections. 

Before starting his hunting expeditions, the 
former President often sought advice from Mr. 
Bull. He went with William Beebe on an ex- 
ploration trip through Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and South America. 

For years he was closely associated with the 
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Boy Scouts of America and his illustrations 
and stories became regular features in several 
magazines for boys. His name is inscribed on 
the “big game honor list” of the Campfire Club 
of America. 

Mr. Bull won many honors with his paint- 
ings, and aided in the organization of the De- 
partment of Pictorial Publicity during the war. 
He was partly responsible for the work of bird 
banding as an aid to the study of migratory 
bird habits. 


> pig 
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NATIONAL FOREST RENAMED 
FOR ROOSEVELT 


The name of the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest, in north central Colo- 
rado, has been changed by proclama- 
tion of President Hoover to Roosevelt 
National Forest. 

Mrs. Edith K. Roosevelt, widow of 
the late President, in a letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has expressed 
her appreciation of the renaming of 
the forest as a tribute to the great 
conservationist and founder of many 
National Forests. 

Like the Pike National Forest im- 
mediately to the south, the Roosevelt 
National Forest is known to thousands 
of tourists, campers and travelers. It 
is near main highways and rail lines 
and has good roads and trails pene- 
trating its alpine forests and ap- 
proaching its glaciers and peaks which 
range from 11,000 to 13,260 feet high. 
There are numerous deep lakes with 
waters of turquoise blue, extensive 
timbered areas, grazing lands, and 
game preserves. There are also good 
hunting grounds and many fishing 
streams planted to trout. 











Oil Land Reopened 


Aimost 180,000,000 acres of the Public Do- 
main have been reopened and made available 
for oil prospecting by order of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. The lands will be par- 
celled out with the condition that they must 
be operated on the “unit” basis, which has 
been successfuly applied to oil and gas opera- 
tion at Kettleman Hills and other parts of the 
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Sixty days have been set 


Public Domain. 
aside during which the Land Office will give 
priority to persons whose applications were 
filed but not acted upon prior to March 13 


1929. 





New National Monument 


The picturesque Great Sand Dunes of the 
San Luis Valley, Colorado, were included in 
a National Monument under the supervision 
of the National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior by proclamation signed 
by President Hoover on March 17. The total 
area of the monument is approximately 46,000 
acres. 

These dunes, great wind-blown mounds of 
sand, were formed by the prevailing winds 
from the west driving the sand across the San 
Luis Valley, which is the bed of an ancient 
lake. The sands were entrapped by a great 
hook in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, which 
form the watershed between the Rio Grande 
and the Arkansas rivers and are within five 
miles of the Great Sand Dunes, forming a 
scenic background for them. 

The dunes rise above the valley floor to a 
height of several hundred feet, and probably 
reach a thousand feet, maximum height. They 
are among the largest and highest, if not the 
greatest, of any sand dunes in the United 
States, and the claim has been made for them 
that they are the largest shifting sand dunes 
in the world. The boldness of their relief is 
remarkable. Changes in the direction of the 
wind frequently shift the ridges and cones so 
as to form inclosed pockets sometimes one or 
two hundred feet deep. The surface of the 
dunes often is ripple-marked by wind action. 





Pennsylvania Extends Plantings 


A total of 1,125,000 forest tree seedlings 
will be planted on the State Forests this spring 
as a part of Pennsylvania’s reforestation pro- 
gram, according to the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. This is the largest 
number of trees planted on the forests in a 
single year since 1919. 

The species include white pine, red pine, 
Norway spruce, Scotch pine, larch, and black 
walnut. The counties in which the trees will 
be planted are Perry, Franklin, Clarion, Tioga, 
Potter, Westmoreland, Wyoming, Huntingdon, 
Lackawanna, Clearfield, Clinton, Centre, Union 
and Snyder. 
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“A” 

ol‘all fre 

fighting 

units. 

25 G.P.M. Ready—for the boldest threat of the Fire Demon! The 
most complete line of the greatest portable pumping 
outfits in the world. 

tise New this season—Type *Z”, an air-cooled, four-cycle 

> a pumper with amazing fuel economy. 

four-cycle 

40 G.P.M. Carried on— 

Type “N” Improved—the old reliable, balanced pack 
load, weight 70 lbs. ready for action—over 5,000 now 

“ in service, with a decade of spectacular field history as 

ype ne ; ' : : 

“N” Ositive evidence of mechanical perfection and efficiency. 

on Pp P y 

reliable. 

We. 70 Ibs, Type “‘A”—lightest fire fighting unit in the world— 

47 G.P.M. . : ‘ 
weighs only 38 lbs——a most amazing pumper for its 
size and weight. 

Type “K”—high volume, general utility pumper, for 
camp protection and use in the open woods where ex- 

Type treme portability is not essential. 

High 

genera Type “U”—pumps 100 gallons per minute; weighs 

pamper. 175 lbs.—1 gallon to each 134 lb. weight, high record 
for weight efficiency among all pumpers. 

g ) g all pump 
Pacific Pumpers challenge all competition for weight 

Type efficiency under any and all conditions of service. 

4-cylinder 

4-cycle. 

Holds ; 

i Send for catalog of pumper 

efficiency. ee 

100G.P.M. which interests you. 





Manufactured in Seattle, U. S. A., by 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 
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The BIRCHES 


ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


BEST TROUT AND SALMON FISHING 
IN MAINE. BEST CAMP AND CABIN 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN MAINE. 
Most picturesque location on Moosehead 
Lake. Something new offered in log cabins 
and lodges for Spring and Summer Vaca- 
tionists and Sportsmen. Every Modern 
Convenience. Open May 1 - Oct. Ist. 
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Reasonable Rates. Write for Booke:. 
oo Rh PAM E Y 
Ownership Management 

Post Office: Rockwood Telephone: 12-11 
Railway S:ation: Kineo 
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nano DUDE RANCA 


WONDER VALLEY © DELPIEDRA, CALIF. 
pen Year Around 
Come ride with us. Explore the miles 
ot mountain, valley and canyon trails 
ofthis cattle and horse ranch in Wonder 
Valley. Swimming, fishing, canoeing 
in the health-giving air of the great Our- 
of-Doors. First-class accommodations 
in Ranch House and Rustic Cabins. 
Home-grown food served country style, 
A vacation worth while. Send {or folder 

















~ “ALLAN “RANCH | 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
Montana Rockies, Rugged Scenery, Riding, Trout 
Fishing. Hunting (elk, deer, black and grizzly 
bear). Swimming (warm plunge). PACK 
TRIPS. Informal. Limited Number Guests. 


Booklet. 
AUGUSTA, MONTANA 





BEST FISHING---SPORTSMEN, FAMILIES 


One party, 1 to 3 in boat, 8 days, 1931, landed 28 
Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs. 800 i: 
- Das 
Blue Fish, 1 boat, 2 persons, 75 -70lbs. ‘ 
6 days. = 
GUIDES $2-$6 day, person 22%'s.:*!"s 
y> Pp awnings, toi- 
lets, open cock pits. Trout-Weaks, Croakers due Apl. 1- 
15th; Blues, Kings, May 1; Channel Bass June 1. A-1 
Hotel. 50 bed rooms, 30 connect baths. Perfect ventila- 
tion, (extra slat doors), large windows. 1200 ft. veran- 
das. Best Va. cooking. Water front pier (200 ft.). A. 
$3.50-$4 day. Surf bathing, Golf, Bowling, Shooting 
gallery (free pool). Booklets. 
A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management ) 
Wachapreague, Ocean Side, Eastern Shore, Va. 
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SPORTSMEN OPPOSE SHELL TAX FOR 
WILD FOWL CONSERVATION 


Opposition to a tax of one cent a shell on 
shot gun ammunition to finance water fowl 
conservation was voiced by a majority of the 
sportsmen who traveled to Washington, D. C., 
from as far as Idaho and Texas to present tes- 
timony to the Special Senate Committee on the 
Conservation of Wild Life Resources on April 
1,5 and 6. Much of the discussion centered 
around H. R. 10604, introduced by Represen- 
tative McCormack of Massachusetts, which 
would place a tax of one cent each on all shells 
used in guns of 410-gauge or larger. In place 
of a shell tax many of the sportsmen expressed 
favor for a federal tax of one dollar on the 
duck hunter. 

Statements concerning the reported shortage 
of migratory wild fowl showed a variety of 
conditions, but for the most part they agreed 
that there is a growing scarcity over most of 
the country. The heavy flights of ducks and 
geese reported on Chesapeake Bay and in the 
vicinity of New England were in sharp con- 
trast to the alarming shortages observed in the 
region of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

The hearings were called by the Chairman 
of the Committee, Senator Frederic C. Walcott 
of Connecticut, in order that the committee 
might determine (1) the extent of the shortage 
of migratory waterfowl, particularly ducks and 
geese; (2) the underlying causes of the short- 
age, if there is one; (3) how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can restore the waterfowl population; 
(4) to what extent the various states can help 
in restoration, and (5) how sportsmen can aid 
in the work. 

Paul Redington, Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, told the Committee that surveys showed 
a heavy reduction in wild fowl breeding stock 
during 1930 and 1931, and that the shortened 
hunting season was necessary to protect the re- 
maining birds. Local concentrations in large 
numbers Lave led to questions as to the amount 
of reduction, but according to the trained ob- 
servers reporting to the Biological Survey the 
shortages extend over large areas. The short- 
ened 1931 hunting season is believed to have 
reduced the kill fifty per cent from the 1930 
total. 

Seth Gordon, President of the American 
Game Association, urged measures to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases of wild fowl 
from region to region through rivers and 
smaller streams. According to Mr. Gordon, 
Canada has so far outstripped the United 
States in providing bird refuges that this 
country might be accused of failing to do its 


share under the Migratory Bird Treaty. He 
would give state agencies a more definite place 
in the conservation program and obtain their 
cooperation. 

Dr. John C. Phillips, representing the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Association urged that 
the country be zoned according to the several 
flights of birds, and that the states in each 
zone be permitted to set their own hunting 
seasons within certain limits. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, representing the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, favored 
a thirty-day season with no increase in daily 
bag limits for 1932 and 1933. He urged the 
early completion of the sanctuaries provided 
under the Norbeck-Andresen Act, suggested 
that the Federal Government would do well to 
provide feed at the sanctuaries, and at the 
same time declared against baiting and the 
use of wild decoys. He declared that unless 
a more aggressive wild life program is adopted, 
the United States will be as gameless as 
China by 1940. 

Representative Malcolm LCaldridge of Ne- 
braska included among the principal reasons 
for the present shortage of wild fowl the ex- 
cessive drainage of swamp lands, the use of 
multiple shot guns, the use of live decoys, and 
the long open season for hunting. W. C. 
Adams, Chief of the New York Division of Fish 
and Game Conservation, explained that the 
McCormack bill was drafted by the Biological 
Survey, upon the request of officers of the 
“More Game Birds in America Foundation,” 
but that it does not carry the Bureau’s endorse- 
ment. Senator Hawes said there is little likeli- 
hood that the Senate will pass a bill which 
would tax shot gun ammunition but Senator 
Walcott observed that the hearings may result 
in revisions of the migratory wild fowl hunting 
regulations to give the states more power in 
fixing open seasons. He pointed out that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can regulate the sea- 
sons for the hunting of wild fowl and that it 
may be sufficient if the Biological Survey were 
to fix the extreme limits for the open season, 
and to specify the number of hunting days 
within those limits. 

More than one hundred sportsmen and rep- 
resentatives of sportsmen’s associations at- 
tended the hearings which were presided over 
by Senator Walcott of Connecticut, with Sen- 
ators Hawes of Missouri and Pittman of Ne- 
vada participating in the hearings. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Senators Norbeck 
of South Dakota and McNary of Oregon. 


TIMBER BOARD ASKS SUSPENSION OF 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Temporary suspension of the anti-trust laws, 
in so far as they apply to cooperation among 
competitors in the natural resource industries, 
has been advocated by the Timber Conserva- 
tion Board, according to a resolution adopted 
late in March. 

This emergency aid to the rehabilitation of 
the industries is proposed to control produc- 
tion, maintain employment opportunities and 
conserve natural resources, it was stated. 

“The larger freedom of action which would 
be thus permitted to the effort of these indus- 
tries to remedy the disastrous consequences 
and correct the difficult causes of overproduc- 
tion, should,” the resolution stated, “be exer- 
cised under supervision by a competent Feder- 
al agency as may be in the public interest.” 

Accordin= to Ripley Bowman, secretary of 


the Board, the resolution was adopted in recog- 
nition of the fact that in many cases the un- 
certainty of interpretation of the anti-trust 
laws imposes hardships upon the efforts of the 
forest industries to bring about a normal con- 
dition, and to cive these industries every rea- 
sonable opportunity, not inconsistent with the 
public interest, to cooperate on measures of re- 
lief from the consequences of overproduction 
and underconsumption. 

The resolution is in line, said Mr. Bowman, 
with recommendations advanced at a general 
conference held by the Board in Washington 
last June. At that time, Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, advised an anti-trust law 
policy change. The Southern Pine Association, 
Mr. Bowman pointed out, also proposed that 
the Board make this recommendation. 
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Committee on Rural Scouting 
Endorses Nut Tree Planting 


The wholehearted and enthusiastic interest 
in the national nut tree planting program ex- 
pressed individually by members in attendance 
at the quarterly meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Rural Scouting held at the Willard 
Hotel, in Washington, on March 30, was for- 
mally incorporated in a resolution presented to 
the National Council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. (Colin Livingstone, past president of Boy 
Scouts of America, presided in the absence of 
the chairman, John P. Wallace, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who was unable to attend because 
of illness. O. H. Benson, National Director of 
Rural Scouting, acted as secretary. 

Judged by the length of discussion, leading 
questions asked, and methods of cooperation 
proposed by leaders in both the Boy Scout 
movement and rural affairs, the planting of 
nuts from historic grounds is a stimulating 
contribution to the promotion of patriotic con- 
servation programs. Dr. J. G. Lipman, Director 
of Research of the New Jersey Extension Serv- 
ice, who previously had undertaken the dis- 
tribution throughout his state of nut seeds 
from historic grounds, advocated the develop- 
ment of groves of trees with historical heri- 
tages as a stimulus to interest in nut trees. 
The secretary of the national commission on 
rural housing, Dr. Bruce L. Melvin, and the 
Assistant Director of Extension Work in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Dr. 
C. B. Smith, declared the program an unusual 
combination of the romantic and practicable, 
and of particular value to the farm boy. The 
educational phase of the project directing the 
collection, distribution, and planting of seeds 
from trees growing on grounds associated with 
heroes and history was commended by Dr. R. 
A. Pearson, President of the University of 
Maryland. 

In order that future plans might be construc- 
tively discussed a review of the National Nut 
Tree Planting Project since its inception was 
given by G. H. Collingwood, forester of The 
American Forestry Association, and Mrs. A. W. 
Hostetler, in charge of the Washington head- 
quarters of the project. First hand informa- 
tion on the work was presented by Scout Ex- 
ecutive Frank R. Horton, who directed the 
Shenandoah Area in the collection and plant- 
ing of seeds, one of the outstanding cooperative 
programs. Lynn C. Drake, Scout Executive, 
Walter MacPeek, and W. L. Leitch repre- 
sented Region 3 of Boy Scouts of America at 
the meeting. 





Water Users’ Group Denies Re- 
duction in Grazing Fees 


Members of the Strawberry Valley Water 
Users’ Association, Utah, have rejected by 
more than a two to one vote the request of 
stockmen for a reduction in the grazing rates 
applying to project lands in Strawberry Val- 
ley. Present grazing fees amount to sixty-four 
cents a head per sheep and the stockmen ask 
for a reduction to fifty cents a head. The re- 
quest, it is said, was based upon the recent 
action of the Forest Service in cutting its graz- 
ing fees fifty per cent on the National Forests. 
The rates for grazing sheep in the forest have 
averaged about fourteen cents a head, but by 
the recent action of the Secrtary of Agricul- 
ture the rates have been reduced to average 
about seven cents a head. The action was 
taken by the Secretary on the plea of the 
stockmen that their industry is in need of 
relief. 

In the case of the Strawberry Valley Asso- 
ciation, it was pointed out that any reductions 
made in grazing fees would necessitate an as- 
sessment upon the stockholders to make up the 
cut and the farmers declared they could not 
stand this additional assessment. 
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“TREES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK” 
With Map Showing Location of Every Plant 


Lafayette Park, opposite the White House in Washington, is a mecca for 
those who would know trees and shrubs. There are ninety-two varieties, 
many of which were brought from the four corners of the world. 

Know these trees and shrubs by name. Pick them out in the park. The 
American Forestry Association has made the way easy for you by publication 
of this booklet, prepared by Dr. Frederick V. Coville and O. M. Freeman 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. The booklet contains a 
map showing the location of every tree and shrub. 











Write for a Copy Price 25 cents 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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“Grey Owl,” the famous Indian staff 
writer of “Forest and Outdoors.” His col- 
leagues on the magazine include Jack 
Miner, Hamilton Laing, Ozark Ripley and 
other noted authorities. 


CANADA 


brimful of the finest fishing and 
hunting, the most remarkable 
ventures in game sanctuaries, the 
most interesting happenings in 
active conservation. And _ the 
whole colorful story is recounted 
month by month in Illustrated 


‘Forest and Outdoors’ 


An altogether unique magazine 
written from the heart of Canada. 


The next 8 issues for a 


dollar bill 


Just send your name and address. 


We'll look after the rest. 


CANADIAN FOREST 
AND OUTDOORS 


306 METCALFE STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Dr. Henry B. Ward, Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the Isaak 
Walton League says: “This is certainly 
one of the finest outdoor magazines pub- 
lished on this continent.” 











PUBLIC DOMAIN BILL IS SUBJECTED 
TO HEAVY FIRE 








(Continued from page 280) 


terior Department has been an unfaithful pub- 
lic servant and that the story of its handling 
of the public lands is one of the great national 
scandals. 

Colonel William B. Greeley, former Chief 
Forester and now with the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, appeared before the 
committees on March 21. Colonel Greeley, the 
only member of the Public Domain Commis- 
sion who refused to sign the commission re- 
port, also centered his attack upon the state 
boards which would have power to dismember 
the National Forests. At the same time, he 
urged a study and classification of the public 
lands by a federal agency. On the basis of 
such a study, he said the Federal Government 
should reserve for additions to the National 
Forests all areas which are primarily valuable 
for timber production, for the conservation of 
water or for checking erosion, and those areas 
which by being in federal ownership will help 
solve some of the interstate grazing problems. 

Colonel Greeley also questioned the time 
limit of one year as included in the bill. It 
took ten years for the Forest Service to study 
and classify a somewhat smaller area, so that 
he concluded a comparable time would be 
necessary for the classification of 180,000,000 
acres of public lands. The difficulty is com- 
plicated, according to Colonel Greeley, by the 
apparent intent in the bill that any land re- 
maining unclassified at the end of the first 
year would go to the states and thereafter be 
disbarred from federal use. 

John M. MacFarlane, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, President of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association, testified before both 
committees and expressed the viewpoint of a 
practical cattleman familiar with areas which 
are under administration by the Forest Service 
as compared with those of the unreserved and 
unprotected public domain. He was unqual- 
ified in his endorsement of federal administra- 
tion and declared that Utah is unanimous in 
wanting the public lands retained under fed- 
eral control and its grazing Jands administered 
by the Forest Service. Pointing to the need 
of effective grazing administration, he told of 
his personal experiences as a member of Gov- 
ernor Dern’s commission to investigate the 
causes of recent floods in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake City. It was found, he said, that the worst 
of these were directly associated with certain 
heavily overgrazed privately owned areas at the 
head of the canyons. According to Mr. Mac- 
Farlane, the State of Utah has something like 
nine million acres in watershed of which over 
six million acres are in the national forests. 
He gave high praise to the Forest Service ad- 
ministration, which he declared is the only 
example of real watershed conservation. 

Among others who appeared to express opin- 
ions against the Evans-Nye bills were: G. H. 
Collingwood, Forester for The American For- 
estry Association, who declared that any legis- 
lation which may result in dismembering the 
National Forests and the National Parks will be 
met by strenuous opposition by the Association 
and by its members; R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the 
Forest Service; Franklin W. Reed, Secretary 
of the Society of American Foresters; S. B. 
Locke, Conservation Director of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. 

Among those who appeared to present testi- 
mony for the bills were: James R. Garfield, 
Chairman of the Public Domain Commission; 
Francis C. Wilson of New Mexico, also a mem- 
ber of the Commission; Judge Charles E. Win- 


ter, former Representative in Congress from 
Jasper, Wyoming; 1. M. Brandjord, Commis- 
sioner of State Lands and Investments for 
Montana; 1. H. Nash, State Land Commis- 
sioner for Idaho; Thomas Cooper, President 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
and Perry W. Jenkins representing the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. 

In testimony before each of the committees 
favoring the bill, Judge Winter expressed the 
opinion that he favored transferring the Na- 
tional Forests to the several states. For the 
present, however, he confined himself to the 
text of the bill and favored the transfer of all 
the unreserved public lands to the states with- 
out reservation as to the mineral areas. Similar 
opinions were expressed by several of the other 
adherents of the bill. 

In earlier appearances before the committees, 
Mr. Garfield stated that the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the Public Domain must rest upon sur- 
veys to be made by one agency, namely the 
Federal Government. To that end, he ex- 
pressed the hope that such surveys would be 
authorized. He said that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the committee that the natural re- 
sources of the country should not be wasted or 
dissipated or turned over to individuals who 
would monopolize those resources primarily for 
their own benefit. Furthermore, he said that 
it has been found that the forest resources can 
be and will be destroyed unless there is pro- 
vided some responsible administrative unit. 
Referring to the various efforts of the states 
to regulate state lands, Mr. Garfield said that 
in each instance the adjoining public lands 
were unregulated. The advantages were largely 
lost because the adjoining lands were subject 
to the same conditions that existed in the other 
states where no regulation was attempted. 

Opposition to the bills from more than fifty 
organizations, institutions, and _ individuals 
has been filed with the two committees. 
Among the organizations which have vigor- 
ously denounced such legislation are the 
Society of American Foresters together with 
several of its sections, the Association of State 
Foresters, the Conservation Association of Los 
Angeles County, California, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, the Crest Forest Club, 
the Tri-Counties Reforestation Committee, the 
Dude Ranchers’ Association, the Santa Barbara 
County Board of Supervisors, the Pasadena 
Garden Club, the American Trappers Associa- 
tion, The Sierra Club, the Michigan Academy 
of Science, the Michigan Conservation Council, 
the Boulder Chamber of Commerce, and Board 
of County Commissioners, and the Boulder 
County Metal Mining Association, each of 
Boulder, Colorado, the Larimer County (Colo- 
rado) Stock Growers Association, the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, the Colorado State 
Wool Growers Association, the South Warren 
(Massachusetts) Community, the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, the Con- 
necticut Forest and Park Association, the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, the Colorado Min- 
ing Association, the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, the New York 
Zoological Society, the Montana Education As- 
sociation, the Eden (New York) Conservation 
Society, together with the Big Hole, Twin 
Lakes and Wise River Stockmen’s Associations, 
all of Montana. 

In addition opposition was expressed by offi- 
cers of eleven educational institutions through- 
out the North and West, two State Foresters 
and by several individuals. 
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New Migratory Bird Board Appointed 


Selections of the fifteen members of the re- 
organized Advisory Board, Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, have been announced by Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde. 

The ten members representing ten regions 
into which the country has been divided for 
this purpose were selected from nominations 
made by the state game commissions of these 
regions. The five members at large are from 
widely separated parts of the country. 

The membership of the board is as follows: 

District 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut—George J. Stobie, Commissioner of 
Inland Fisheries and Game, Augusta, Maine. 

District 2—New York and New Jersey— 
Willis C. Adams, Chief, Division of Fish and 
Game, Conservation Commission of the State 
of New York, Albany. 

District 3—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and West Virginia—E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden, Baltimore, Maryland. 

District 4—-Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida—A. Willis 
Robertson, Chairman, Commission of Game 
and Fish, Richmond, Virginia. 

District 5—Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan— 
Wm. B. Mershon, sportsman and _ naturalist, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

District 6—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas—Lee Miles, Chair- 
man, State Game and Fish Commission, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

District 7—-Illinois and Missouri—Edwin H. 
Steedman, sportsman and manufacturer, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

District 8— Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado — Haskell 
Noyes, Chairman, State Conservation Commis- 
sion, Madison, Wisconsin, formerly member, 
National Executive Committee of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. 

District 9—Louisiana, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico—W. J. Tucker, Secretary, Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission, Austin, Texas. 

District 10—Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and California 
—J. H. Bowles, sportsman and ornithologist, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Members at large are Seth Gordon, Presi- 
dent, American Game Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York; H. L. Stoddard, naturalist, Thom- 
asville, Georgia; Joseph P. Knapp, sportsman 
and businessman, New York; and Earl C. 
Smith, representing agricultural interests, Chi- 
cago. 

The purpose of the reorganization of this 
advisory board, said Secretary Hyde, is “to 
achieve a broader representation of sportsmen, 
conservationists and agricultural interests, and 
to obtain a large measure of local cooperation 
in the conservation of the migratory bird re- 
sources of the country.” 

The board will meet at least twice each 
year and at such other times as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may call meetings. 


New York Begins Huge 
Reforestation Project 


The New York Conservation Department has 
begun one of the greatest tree planting projects 
in its history. It will plant 20,000,000 trees on 
25,000 acres to start its reforestation program. 
A $20,000,000 eleven-year million-acre refor- 
estation program was approved last year. The 
department announces that the land purchases 
to date total more than 104,000 acres at two 
dollars to four dollars an acre. Some of these 
lands were reforested last year. 
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The Olympics 


The interior of the Olympic Peninsula of Washington, 


reached only by forest trails, is a perfect place for a 


wilderness vacation. This is the steel-head country, where 


the biggest trout on the continent challenge the sportsman. 


Competent guides for pack trips. 


May we send you literature and full information? Address 
E. E. Nelson, 548 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Travelers in the West are invited to use 
America's newest transcontinental train, the 


North Coast Limited 





READERS 


The advertisers who use space in this 
magazine have been carefully selected. 
They purchase space with the hope 
that you will do business with them. 


You will strengthen this publication 
when you patronize them and in writ- 
ing please mention AMERICAN 
FORESTS. 





TREES 


DO YOU LOVE BIRDS AND TREES? 
If so, this place will suit you. 1,000 acres 
all in one body, with a frontage of one mile 
on the beautiful Withlacoochee, and only 
four miles from railroad. Thousands of pine 
trees, twelve to twenty-four years old, and 
enough cleared land rented to more than 
pay taxes. Big value. Sound investment. 
Lots of game. Plenty of fish. 


Easy terms or discount for cash. Write 


Box 103 


Quitman, Georgia 
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_..and silently 


THEY SUFFER MOST 











times of fi ial depression and ploy 
ment, widowed mothers and orphaned children 
are first to suffer—and silently, they suffer most. 
Thousands of them today need help—money help 
—for food and clothing and creature comforts. 

It is for them that we ask your help this 
Mothers Day. Whatsoever your mother would do 
for a sick neighbor or hungry child, do in her 
name for unemployed and destitute mothers and 
children who lack the comforts and necessities 
of life. 

The Golden Rule Mothers Fund will be distrib- 
uted through the most efficient agencies where 
the need is most acute. 

Give for mothers—for their children—the gift 
that will make them happiest. 


Lets Make This -A 
“GOLDEN RULE’ 


- Mothers Day 


National Committee, 
Golden Rule Mothers Fund 


HON. CHARLES H. TUTTLE ...Chairman 

MRS. ROBERT J. CALDWELL... Secretary 

MRS. HENRY U. GILLMORE....._ Chairman 
E 


Yxec. Com. 








IN HONOR OF MOTHER— l 
HELP OTHER MOTHERS | 

To The Golden Rule 
Mothers Fund Committee | 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 


I hereby subscribe... Dollars 
to the GOLDEN) RULE MOTHERS 
FUND, to be applied by the Committee | 
where most needed, unless specifically desig- | 





nated below. 
| ce eee oe eee ee : 
Address | 


This gift is to be recorded in the name of | 


nl weed for _ ; 


] Make checks payable to the Golden Rule caisee 
| (21) Marked for “Golden Rule Mothers Fund’’ 


This Space C eietieed: ~~ 


The American Forestry Association 








Conservation Calendar in 
Congress | 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of | 
The American Forestry Association. This calendar contains bills introduced between | 
March 5 and April 6, and those introduced prior to those dates upon which any 
action has been taken. All bills on which the status remains unchanged will be found 
in AMERICAN FORESTS for January, February, March and April. 


| 





SESE 











BILLS PASSED 


S. Res. 175-—-Cope_anp—Requesting the Sec 
retary of Agriculture to advise concerning 
a plan of federal aid to the states in the 
utilization of lands suitable for forestation. 
Agreed to March 10. A statement was re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Agriculture 
that a report is in progress but cannot be 
presented before December 1. 

H. R. 6485—WickersHAM—To revise boun- 
dary of Mount McKinley National Park in 
Alaska. Approved March 19. 

S. 1590 — Bratton —Granting certain public 
lands to State of New Mexico for use and 
benefit of Eastern New Mexico Normal 
School. Approved March 31. 

H. Res. 169—Byrns—Authorizing the Econ- 
omy Committee to report to the House at 
any time and giving bills so reported a privi- 
leged status on the calendar. Agreed to by 
House March 14. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 7912—-BucHanaN—Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill 1933. To Commit- 
tee of the Whole House January 18. Report 
No. 106. Passed House January 27. Hear- 
ings started in Senate February 9. Reported 
to Senate February 18. Report No. 260. 
Passed Senate March 8. Conference Com- 
mittee report made to Senate April 5. Sen- 
ate Document No. 79. 


FORESTS 


3711—Jones—Authorizing the adjustment 
of the boundaries of the Chelan National 
Forest, in State of Washington. To Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys Febru- 
ary 18. Reported to Senate April 4. Report 
No. 503. 

3639--THomAs—For inclusion of certain 
lands in the Coeur d’Alene and Saint Joe 
National Forests in the State of Idaho. To 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
February 15. Reported to Senate March 24. 
Report No. 469. H. R. 6659—Frencu—Re- 
ported to House February 8. Report No. 390. 
S. 4170—Jones—Extending the provisions of 
the forest exchange act to lands adjacent to 
national forests in State of Washington. To 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
March 22. 

3784—Boran—Adding certain lands to the 
Idaho National Forests, Idaho. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys, February 
24. Reported to Senate March 24. Report 
No. 470. H. R. 412—Frencu. 

H. R. 8548—Haw.tey—Authorizing the adjust- 
ment of boundaries of Siuslaw National For- 
est in Oregon. To Committee on Public 
Lands January 28. Reported to House March 
8. Report No. 710. Passed House March 21. 
S. 742—McNary. 


PARKS 


n 


n 


Nn 


H. R. 10284—Hawtey—Authorizing the ac- 
quisition of additional land in Medford, 
Oregon, for use in connection with adminis- 
tration of the Crater Lake National Park. 
To Committee on Public Lands March 8. 
Reported to House March 28. Report No. 
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925. Passed House April 4. S. 4071 
STEIWER. 

H.R. 4752—Establishing the Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park. To Committee on 
Public Lands December 8. Reported to 
House February 23. Report No. 593 Passed 
House with amendments March 7. Reported 
to Senate March 24. Report No. 460. 

H. R. 9970—ButTLter—Adding certain land to 
the Crater Lake National Park in the State 
of Oregon. To Committee on Public Lands 
March 1. Reported to House March 24. Re- 
port No. 886. S. 4069—STErwer. 

H. R. 8914—Leavitt—Accepting jurisdiction 
over the rights of way of the Blackfeet High- 
way, and over the rights of way of its con- 
nections with the Glacier National Park road 
system, etc. To Committee on Public Lands 
February 5. Reported to House March 1. 
Report No. 655. Passed House March 23. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


S. 2272—Nye—-Granting vacant, unreserved, 
unappropriated, nonmineral lands to accept- 
ing States, etc. To Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys December 18. Hearings 
in progress in the Senate since March 15. 
Hearings in progress in the House on H. R. 
5840 since March 15. 

H. R. 8087—-Evans—To vacate withdrawals of 
public lands under the reclamation law, with 
reservations of rights, ways, and easements. 
To Committee on Public Lands January 20. 
Reported to House with amendments Febru- 
ary 3. Report No. 349. Passed House March 

23. Reported to Senate April 4. Report No. 
502. 

H. R. 10868—Carter—Amending the stock- 
raising homestead act to conform with oil 
and mineral reservations. To Committee on 
Public Lands March 26. 


REORGANIZATION 


S. 4208—VanpenBerc——Authorizing the Presi- 

dent to reorganize the executive departments 

and administrative branches of the Govern- 
ment. To Committee on Expenditures in 

Executive Departments March 24. 

2419—LaFo._ettE—Creating the Adminis- 

tration of Public Works to provide for more 
effective coordination and correlation of the 
public-works activities of Government. To 

Committee on Education and Labor Decem- 

ber 22. Hearings held March 9. 

H. R. 11011—Cocuran—Eestablishing a Pub- 
lic Works Administration and transfer to 
and consolidate and coordinate therein all 
the public works activities of the Govern- 
ment. To Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments March 31. Reported 
to House April 4. Report No. 989. 

H. Res. 185—Cocuran—Providing for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 11011. To Committee on 
Rules April 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. Con. Res. 6—Wacner—Providing for an 
American Conservation Week. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys January 8. 
Reported to Senate March 7. Report No. 393. 
Passed Senate March 14. 

S. 2290--SuHepparp—Providing for the conser- 
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vation of rainfall in the United States. To 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry De- 
cember 18. Reported to Senate March 8. 
Report No. 403. Passed Senate March 14. 
H. R. 10700—BuTLer—Withdrawing certain 
public lands of United States in Harney 
County, Oregon, from entry under agricul- 
tural land laws and authorizing Secretary of 
the Interior to lease and enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with Oregon and _ private 
owners of lands within that State for grazing 
and range development. To Committee on 
Public Lands March 21. H. R. 10701— 
BuTLER. 
4041—Jounson—Granting the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California cer- 
tain public and reserved lands of the United 
States in the counties of Los Angeles, Riv- 
erside, and San Bernardino. To Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys March 11. 
4261—McNary—To facilitate execution of 
and economy in field season contracts of the 
Forest Service. To Committe on Agriculture 


March 30. 


Nn 
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WATER 


H. R. 11014—Jounson—Providing Federal aid 
for the terracing of lands in the watersheds 
of the tributary streams of the Mississippi 
River. To Committee on Agriculture March 


31. 
WILD LIFE 


H. R. 10649—Amending the Act of June 30, 
1906, to prohibit the killing of wild birds 
and wild animals in the District of Columbia 
and establishing a game and bird sanctuary 
of the Potomac River. To Committee on the 
District of Columbia March 18. 

H. R. 10495—-Swinc—-Granting the City of San 


Diego certain lands in the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest and the Capitan Grande Indian 
Reservation for reservoir purposes for the 
conservation of water. To Committee on 
Public Lands March 14. Reported to House 
March 15. Report No. 805. Passed House 
March 23. 

H. R. 8923—Leavitt—Authorizing transfer of 
unused portion of U. S. Range Livestock 
Experiment Station in Montana to the State 
for use as a fish cultural station, game pre- 
serve, and public recreation ground. To 
Committee on Public Lands February 5. Re- 
ported to House March 15. Report No. 802. 
Passed House March 21. 

Brown Bear of Alaska—Hearing on the Pro- 
tection and Preservation of the Brown and 
Grizzly Bears of Alaska, held before Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wild Life Re- 
sources of the Senate on January 18. 

S. 4102—-McNary—To facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of migratory bird refuges, etc. To Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry March 


16. 

H. R. 10826---Howarp—Adding certain lands 
to the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge. To Committee on Indian 
Affairs March 25. 

H. R. 10604—McCormack—To secure the in- 
crease of migratory wild fowl and other 
game, to provide revenue for accomplishing 
the purpose of this act, etc. To Committee 
on Ways and Means March 17. Hearings 
held on this bill April 4-7. 

H. R. 10830—Wooprurr—Amending certain 
sections of the United States Code, relating 
to interstate and foreign commerce in wild 
animals and birds, and for other purposes. 
Referred to Committee on Agriculture 
March 25. S. 4103—McNary. 


SAVING STAMPS AND SAVING TREES 


Patrons of the National Nut Tree Planting 
Project were sent souvenirs of the day that 
philatelists and conservationists shared honors. 
When the sixtieth anniversary of Arbor Day 
was observed by the issue of a special postage 
stamp on April 22, 1932, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of J. Sterling Morton, 
the man who first officially set aside a day for 
the planting of trees, first day covers were mailed 
from Nebraska City, Nebraska, to the men and 
women who made possible the patriotic conser- 
vation program. The envelopes which were 
sent through the cooperation of the postmaster 
of that city bear the insignia of the nut tree 
planting program—a walnut tree superimposed 
on a picture of the mansion, Mount Vernon-— 
the commemorative stamp, and the first day 
cancellation. Stamp collectors who value any 
unusual issue of stamps find a special signifi- 
cance in this combination of a cover designed 
to promote tree planting and a postage stamp 
bearing a picture of a boy and girl planting a 
tree under an arbor formed by two trees with 
a house and forest trees in the background. 


The envelope contains a message to phila- 
telists and conservationists. It reads: “Pre- 
serve the envelope containing this message. 
It has a two-fold value. 1. To the Philatelist 
It is a first day cover bearing a Commemorative 
Stamp. If you do not collect stamps, remem- 
ber the entire envelope with the stamp and 
cancellation is valuable to some one. Save it. 
2. To the patron of the National Nut Tree 
Planting Project—It is a testimonial of the 
interest aroused in tree planting. Sixty years 
ago the Honorable J. Sterling Morton, Gov 
ernor of Nebraska, and later Secretary of Agri- 
culture, set aside April 10 for tree planting in 
his state and called it Arbor Day. No single 
event has done more to stimulate tree planting 
in America and the National Nut Tree Plant- 
ing Project is a worthy outgrowth of the orig- 
inal movement. More than 100,000 American 
nut trees with historical traditions have been 
planted during the last two years on home, 
school, park, and camp grounds. April 22, 
1932, is the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Mr. Morton.” 


ALASKA BEARS TO HAVE PROTECTION 


Revised regulations under the Alaska Game 
Law recently promulgated by Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, effective July 1, 
1932, will provide an additional measure of 
protection for the large brown bears of Alaska. 
This will be accomplished by extending the 
areas in which a resident of the Territory is 
limited to an annual bag of two animals, and 
by granting complete protection for these bears 
on Afognak Island. 

During the past few years, it was stated, and 
particularly during the last year, much has 
been written about the big brown bears of 
Alaska by conservationists and sportsmen who 
have visited the Territory for comparatively 
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short periods. Many of the articles regarding 
the life history and habits of the bears are of 
great interest and value to students of nature, 
while others appear to have been more or less 
sensational or in the nature of propaganda. 
The Alaska Game Commission considers that 
the Alaskan brown bears have had sufficient 
protection during recent seasons and are not in 
any danger of extermination, but in view of the 
fact that so much attention has been focused 
on these unique animals during the past year, 
and to give them the benefit of any possible 
doubt, the Commission recommended the added 
protection afforded these bears by the new 
regulation. 








Play a bit? 


BY THE SEA... at Chal- 
fonte or Haddon Hall. A 


visit here gives new zest for 
today’s problems. 

At Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall we’re specialists in re- 
laxation. There are squash 
courts, a gymnasium, game 
rooms, health baths, en- 
tertainments. But most of 
all, there is a thoughtful 
service and hospitality that 
makes relaxation a happy 
possibility. 

Come for a week or two. 
Ride. Play golf. Whip up 
a ravenous appetite in the 
salt sea air. Sleep long and 
soundly. 1932 rates. Write 


for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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HI-POWER HAENEL AIR PISTOL 
A Real Gun! 


Shoots like a rifle; perfect 
balance; absolutely accurate; 
rifled barrel; blued steel; penetration 
34" pine; hardwood stocks; length 
10%”; wt. 1% Ibs. No license, 
pumping or noise. 
Model 26 (illustrated) .177 Cal. only; Special $8.25 
Model 28: Same as above, but larger, heavier and 
better fiunished; weighs 2'/. Ibs.; .177 and .22 






$8.25 


Cal.; Special only $11.50 
Precision Ribbed Pellets, for the above, Box 500: 
Cae ae? —.._..._._._ 750; Cal. 22 4 $1.00. 


Write for folder—Air Rifles, Elec. Lanterns; 
Binoculars, roe Knives, Etc. aa 0. 0.D. 
Cc 


L SALES < 
0-35 W. 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 











WEAR YOUR EMBLEM > 


Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the larg- 
est emblem manufacturers in the 
world. It is octagon shaped with 
gold beveled edges. The tree is 
modeled in gold and covered with 
transparent green enamel. The 
A. F. A. is inlaid in dark green 
enamel. $2.00 each, postpaid. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCTATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















THE NEW PLANT 
PATENT LAW 


(Continued from page 298) 
foliage, the necessity for a colored drawing 
was eliminated. 

Ordinarily, however, it is impossible to base 
the patent claim on a single feature and a 
highly complicated set of specifications must 
be worked out, and full colored paintings of 
the proper form and views supplied. 

The question early arose as to whether or 
not a sport is patentable. Many claimed that 
a sport should not be patentable because it 
had not been developed through the conscious 
efforts of the originator. On the other hand, 
it was freely asserted that some of the very 
best varieties originate as sports. It seemed 
to the writer that it was not only the plain 
intent of the authors of the Act to cover the 
patenting of sports, but that the value of the 
Plant Patent Act would be greatly diminished 
if it should not apply to sports. Furthermore, 
the general patent law, to which the plant pat- 
ent features are merely an amendment, makes 
no distinction between the man who acciden- 
tally discovers some mechanical principle or 
chemical compound, and the man who works 
long and hard to develop a new mechanical 
principle or chemical formula. The patent 
cannot be withheld from either because of the 
methods of its origin. It is a well-known fact, 
too, that leading plant growers make a business 
of searching for valuable new sports and spend 
no little time and money in testing them out to 
determine whether or not they will actually 
reproduce true to type. Plainly they have ex- 
pended time and thought as well as money and 
are entitled to patent protection. These argu- 
ments prevailed and Plant Patent No. 1 was 
issued on a sport. Plant Patent No. 2, on the 
other hand, was issued on a rose produced by 
cross fertilization and selection. But No. 3 


and No. 4 were also issued on sports. 

Another question asked by florists, gardeners, 
and horticulturists generally is “How can you 
enforce plant patents?” Of course only time 
will tell as to just how successfully the en- 
forcement will be carried out. In general, 
however, the situation is not different from 
that existing in the mechanical patent field. 
If a man invents and patents a gate and begins 
to sell them through commercial channels, any 
farmer who makes a gate of the same kind for 
his own use is technically an infringer and 
could be sued. In practice, however, so long 
as he does not make gates for extensive use 
and particularly for sale to others, he is not 
likely to be molested by the patentee. If, how- 
ever, he begins to make the gates for sale he 
will soon find himself in serious trouble and 
subject to payment of heavy damages. In the 
same way the purchaser of a patented rose 
bush or ornamental shrub who takes a few 
cuttings from which to reproduce a few bushes 
for his own yard, may be technically an in- 
fringer but he is not likely to get into trouble. 
If, however, he undertakes to fill a greenhouse 
with these new plants made from his own 
cuttings or if he undertakes to sell them to 
others he would immediately be subject to suit 
and the payment of heavy damages. 

Plant Patent No. 1 covers a type of rose sold 
in small quantities to householders and others 
for their own use. The desired protection in 
this case is secured to the patentee by refusing 
to permit others to wholesale this variety or to 
reproduce it for sale. He sells the variety 
freely to retailers but not to other wholesalers. 
In this way he can be sure that any man who 
has a considerable stock of this variety on hand 
is an infringer. If this infringer endeavors 
to sell the plant widely he will undoubtedly 
be prosecuted. In the case of another plant 
patent on a rose intended for greenhouse use, 


(Continuing on page 315) 








For Action! WAJAX FOREST FIRE PUMPS 








WAJAX FOREST FIRE PUMP 
MODEL DDV 





Note the tremendous force of the 120-foot fire stream 


thrown by DDV Wajax pump. 





Within a very short period, over 2,000 
WAJAX Units have been sold for forest 
protection throughout America, due largely 
to their dependability, simplicity and ca- 
pacity. 


Again and again, it has been proven by 
actual demonstration that WAJAX PUMPS 
are far superior to any portable pump of 
corresponding weight or price. Net weight 
is only 104 lbs.—therefore easily portable. 
Yet WAJAX is guaranteed to pump against 
140 lbs. pressure, and has actually delivered 
as high as 210 lbs. Maximum capacity 75 
gallons per minute. 6 fire streams siamesed 
from one pump have been obtained at the 
end of four 1,000 foot lines up a 50 foot 
elevation. 


One customer reports 815 hours pump- 
ing the first year and 600 hours the second 
year. At the end of that period, the pump 
was found to be in good condition. We 
have instances where the WAJAX has been 
required to run continuously for 200 hours. 
Write for complete information. 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 











“RANGER SPECIAL” 
WATER BAG AND 
HAND PUMP 


Bag made from special 
waterproof fabric—no_ leak- 
age, sweatage, condensation 
or splash. More comfortable 
than metal—more compact 
longer life. 5 gallon capacity. 
Improved, powerful, high- 
pressure hand pump, throws 
stream 70 to 80 feet. Com- 
plete information on request. 
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NATURE SAYS 


IT WITH FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 276) 


chimes of the columbine without pausing to 
worship unfeignedly at their delicate shrine. 
How pure, how divine, how powerful is that 
beauty that allures us from our play! I never 
see columbine without thinking of my wise true 
friend who could never pass it by without pay- 
ing it the silent homage of wonder and the per- 
fect tribute of affection. 

Thé wild rose has about it a dewy elegance, 
a natural refinement, which is unimpaired by 
its rough environment; and nothing in nature 
can give the heart a more charming thrill than 
to come upon this foliage-fragrant flower be- 
side some solitary road, or in some old pasture, 
far from the walks of men. It has the strange 
surprise of beauty in the wilderness, of lovely 
immaculate grace. 

My affection for this flower had a curious 
beginning, when I could not have been more 
than six years old. My family was spending 
the summer in western North Carolina. My 
mother loved to walk, and she found in me a 
ready comrade. There is an age when to a child 
his mother is his sweetheart, and brings her 
little things of beauty, like wildflowers. I re- 
member that my attentions in this way used to 
be extravagant: I used to gather so many pretty 
pebbles and wild blossoms and even pine cones 
on our mountain strolls that my mother was 
quite overburdened with treasures by the time 
we got home. 

One day I saw my first wild rose, growing 
in a clay bank beside the lonely path. In my 
excitement, I literally ran into it before I real- 
ized that it had thorns. There had been a 
shower not long before, so that the delicate 
leaves were coolly pearled; and exhaling from 
the foliage was the most delicious odor I had 
ever smelled. I well remember how it affected 
me; and how I imagined that the fragrance 
came from the pink blooms; with what eager- 
ness I gathered them; how surprised I was 
when my mother explained that the leaves gave 
the odor. I have loved this humble brier ever 
since; it recalls my boyhood, and my mother, 
and the sweet wild rambles we had together 
along old mountain trails. 

Wildflowers do not as a rule take kindly to 
civilization. I have tried transplanting and 
improving arbutus, ladyslipper, chicory, black- 
eyed Susan, and many others. But they pine 
for home—for the sweet wilderness of nature. 
Chicory shows a heavenly blue in the starved 
and upland pasture field; but when set in rich 
soil, fertilized, and otherwise petted, it went 
to stem and coarse leaves. The blossoms were 
few and inferior. It could not stand prosperity. 
Perhaps it comes to perfection as long as it is 
anybody’s flower; if we try to appropriate it, 
its charm fails. 

One of the most startling and at the same 
time beautiful wildflowers in all nature is the 
regal cardinalis — the bloom that, in damp 
woodlands, lifts its gorgeous red spire sun- 
ward, seeming to carol a scarlet madrigal. 
Where nothing obstructs the view, its crimson 
spire can easily be seen for a distance of two 
hundred yards. And its presence invests the 
wood with a princely charm,—as if royalty 
were approaching. There is about the beauty 
of this flower the ceremony of loveliness, a rite 
of splendor. 

One day in late June a friend and I were 

iving up a mountain vale. The day was 
cloudy, but I had chosen to bring this com- 
rade out because he was depressed, and the as- 
pect of the hills and the unstained beauty of 
the little dells beside the road would, I knew, 
heal his heart if anything could. It was in my 
mind to stop beside some scene of beauty, and 
let nature’s quiet loveliness do its work. And 
my chance came. 

_The road dipped into a dewy hollow. On one 
side was a noble growth of oaks and hickories, 
under which stood a fairy forest of maidenhair 


ferns. On the other side was a mountain 
meadow stretching away under massive scarlet 
oaks to the distant mountain stream. In this 
quiet wildwood I saw the crimson turrets of 
tall cardinalis. Between the ferns and the scar- 
let towers I stopped the car. I pointed out 
nothing to him, for the heart rejoices more in 
making its own discoveries of beauty. 

The spirit’s ultimate questing is for beauty 
and for redeeming peace. And they are to be 
found in nature, which is the work of God. 

My friend, as was natural, saw the cool 
flames of the cardinalis first; and color came 
to his pale cheeks as he enjoyed that silent 
symphony of color—the great oaks above; over 
them the loving sky’s cerulean and meditative 
eyes; under them these gorgeous blooms that 
reddened the shadowy forest world. 

From the cardinalis he looked across the 
road to the tiny Sherwood that the maiden- 
hairs made. His eyes were rested, his spirit 
calmed, by their delicate charm—tremulous, 
shining in light. Who denies miracles? All 
life is miraculous, mysterious. Whose hand 
but God’s could ever have fashioned ferns, and 
the softly blazing cardinalis? 

After a while my friend said, “Don’t let’s 
leave here for a long time. I begin to feel as 
I used to feel when we went out in the woods 
and fields in the springtime.” 

We stayed until sundown; until twilight, 
shimmering in ecstasy, softly kissed the gleam- 
ing mountain-tops. From that time of com- 
munion with natural beauty and peace my 
friend began what proved to be a complete re- 
covery. 

One day in that delicious season when the 
rosebays were in bloom, I had gone into a 
shadowy glen to see the pink and snowy 
blooms, glimmering in the fragrant woods 
above a crystal cascade. On my way back, just 
at sundown, I met a little mountain girl, Doria 
Boone, whose people I knew well. Though only 
seven years old, she had her share of work to 
do, and now was driving a cow ahead of her 
up the mountain path. 

It was just that deep hour when a huge and 
thoughtful silence trances the world, apparel- 
ing it as light apparels God. 

“You been lookin’ at the rhododendrons, 
ain’t you?” she asked. 

I admitted a weakness that her feminine 
perception had fathomed. 

“Which do you like best?” she asked, look- 
ing up at me while her bare pink toes played 
havoc with the immaculate surface of a tiny 
white sand-drift in the path—“do you like 
pulling the flowers, or do you like leaving them 
where they are? I allus leave them.” 

I don’t recall how I answered Doria’s ques- 
tion. But I have come to love leaving the wild- 
flowers where they are, amid the natural lordly 
repose of stupendous creation. Their being 
left unmolested makes me one with their inno- 
cent and primal serenity. I become a part of 
the stillness of nature, incorporate with the 
mountains and the splendid sundown; a 
brother to the fading West and to the awaken- 
ing stars. 

One naturally associates the rhododendron 
with mountain solitudes; with the dim glens 
down- which brawl turbulent  spring-fed 
streams; and the great laurel is one of the 
hardiest of shrubs, and, where soil conditions 
are right (acid) can be very easily trans- 
planted. I love the way the glossy big leaves 
spread themselves wide in summer; in winter 
they go fast asleep, and droop almost straight 
downward. I once got lost in a vast thicket of 
rhododendrons, and managed to escape only 
by following a stream. 

The sweet bay is a flower of the shadows; 
of darkness and dews: a snowy blossom of twi- 
light places, far bosky bournes, dim water- 
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Tue first, low cost on an Old Town Canoe is the 
last cost for many seasons. Hard use doesn’t harm 
it. Months out of water won’t shrink it or crack 
it. There are no expensive repairs — no up-keep 
costs. Old Towns are built to last. Tough, light 
cedar hull is covered with durable, non-leak canvas. 

You don’t know the full pleasure of out-of-doors 
until you own an Old Town for fishing and explor- 
ing and for overnight trips. They’re easy to paddle 
. . . convenient to carry . . . simple to ship. 1932 
models lowered to $63. Write for a free catalog. 
It shows paddling, sailing, sponson, and square- 
stern types. Also outboard boats, including big, 
fast, all-wood seaworthy ones for family use. Row- 
boats and dinghies. Write today! Old Town Canoe 
Co., 1335 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 
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TWO SPECIAL 


SHRUB 


OFFERS! 


Four nursery-grown Rhododendrons, 1 to 2 








ft. high, each of different color, for $10. 
plus one Evergreen Lily of the Valley 
(Pieris floribunda) shrub Free. A combina- 


tion of enduring beauty for your garden. 

Twelve Rhododendrons and _ Azaleas, 
enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. ft., for $25. 
White to orange blooms from April to July 
—a wondrous series of blossoms. Ask for 
circular. 


LA BARS’ 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
BOX A STROUDSBURG, PA. 











£ TREES 
- must be 
pruned 


It is easy to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 
POUND LEVER PRUNERS. Used and endorsed by ex- 
perts. We make a complete line of Pruning tools, shears, 
saws, trimmers, etc. Write for free illustrated catalog. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Bartlett Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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courses, retired mistily in the lonely forest. In 
it a warm wintriness snows fragrantly. 

This flower came to mean most to me in a 
strange and affecting way, when I was a mere 
child, and I learned to love it. This was the 
reason. 

When my brother, who was my constant 
comrade, was ten years old, he was taken 
from me by an accident, and I was left most 
solitary. We had always ridden horseback 
through the woods together. Now I had to 
ride alone. Much as I missed my brother, I 
was conscious that my mother grieved more 
than I. For a child to observe sorrow is not 
unusual; but to comprehend grief is rare. How 
could I understand how my mother felt? Yet 
some inkling of her deep trouble must have 
come to me, for I recall trying to do little 
things for her happiness during that lonely 
winter after our loss. 

Riding to school alone through the beautiful 
lonely pinelands, I used to bring her beautiful 
things,—now a regal spray of wild wistaria, 
now a cluster of great wood violets, now a 
purple flag-flower, with the water clinging like 
silver drops to its stem. These pleased her; 
but it was the sweet bay that she loved most. 
One June twilight I was coming from the plan- 
tation when I saw a bay-flower far on a dark 
swamp-edge. This I secured and took to mother 

a mysterious, fragrant, waxy blossom, strange 
and lovely. That night I saw that she had 
placed it in a little vase beside my brother’s 
picture. The sight of it there affected me. I 
did not understand my own feelings; but the 
years help us to interpret. 

The sweet bay came to mean to me the 
flower of hope, this blossom of the shadows. 
Fair are the sunlit blooms, but there is some- 
thing supernal about the sweet bay, beautiful 
on the borders of the darkness, fragrant with 
all of nature’s nectars, a true spirit of the 
silences and the music of the primeval forest. 
It suggests, against the undeniably dark and 
rugged background of human life, the hope of 
immortality. 

A wounded soldier led me to one of the most 
exquisite wildflowers I ever saw. 

The slope of the mountain faced southe.st, 
and along the slope were ridges and hollows, 
as regular as long groundwells and hollows of 
the sea. It was far up one of these fragrant 
windless dells that I came upon the first yel- 








BUSHY COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


From the Famous Nurseries of WESTERN MAINE 
—the home of hardy—dependable—Evergreens—This 


is unusual stock in every particular; at 


PARTICULARLY LOW PRICES 


6 to 10 inches—5 Year Transplanted— 
$60 Per 1,000—$7 Per 100—$2 for 25 


10 to 15 inches—5 Year Transplanted— 
$85 Per 1,000—$9 Per 100—$3 for 25 


These remarkably low prices are for Immediate Delivery— 


Cash With Order. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY—DEPT. 


A52, FRYEBURG, MAINE 


Evergreen Specialists and Experts in Contract Forest Tree Planting. 
WwW 


e Go Anywhere. 


Circular on Request. 





low moccasin I had ever seen,—the kind of a 
flower that means more than a flower, that has 
about it a poetic magic, an appeal of beauty 
that reaches the depths of the heart and abides 
there as a heavenly memory. 

As I climbed the long slope, I passed much 
wild mountain loveliness; the strange, cold, 
almost spectral beauty of Indian pipes; the 
first flowers of the delicate little rockrose were 
out; and the tiny white sundew showed its 
snowy blossoms. Fragrances there were from 
the damp earth, from the dew-drenched dead 
leaves, and from the tender foliage of hickory, 
mountain birch, and white oak. The little 
aromas of foliage are delicious. To add to the 
glamour, I was conscious that, amid the crys- 
tal stillnesses of the mountain, myriads of warm 
wild hearts were beating—-hearts of shadowy 
deer, of princely grouse, of elfin warblers, and 
of funny little furry things. I was invading 
their lonely domain; but I had some rights 
there, for I came not as an enemy, and I had 
as my guide one who had known and loved 
this lonely haunt of silence and beauty since 
earliest boyhood days. 

He paused for a minute to show me where a 
woodcutter had felled a white oak. 

“If I had a basket,” he said, “I’d pick up 
those chips and take them home.” 

One who loves chips has much elemental 
virtue in him. 

We passed lovely trilliums in bloom, and 
the strange green flowers of jack-in-the-pulpit, 
and the wondrous fronds of the wild spikenard, 
that would soon be putting forth its lovely 
clusters of white blossoms. At last we reached 
a dell high in the hills,—a sunny windless 
place, still and aromatic with woodsy odors. 
The woodsearth was so deep that our feet sank 
in it. On the north side of the glade were great 
crags, massively sheltering it. 

As if we had suddenly come upon a mystery, 
my guide laid his hand softly on my arm. 

“There they are,” he said, almost in awe. 

I looked and saw a whole colony of yellow 
ladyslippers — magnificent orchids, gorgeous 
saffron blossoms on tall graceful stems nearly 
two feet high. Below the solitary blossom on 
the crest of each stem were broad, lanceolate, 
bright-green leaves, cool and radiant. 

Long familiar with the pink ladyslipper, I 
had never before seen a yellow one,—an ex- 
otic princess of the deep magical forest, as 
lovely as if belonging to a sinless world. And 
the world of nature is sinless. 

My wounded soldier, back from his wars, 
walking somewhat painfully, had brought me 
to one of his beloved boyhood haunts far up in 
the mountain solitudes, and had led me to en- 
joy with him the matchless charm and beauty 
of this modest and superb maiden of the wil- 
derness. 

When winter comes, and the woods seem 
buried in silence and snow and slumber, my 
wildflowers come to me, making memory beau- 
tiful and fragrant. And while I am no au- 
thority in matters of sentiment, is there not for 
the losing lover a better chance if, instead of 
suggesting some old moneyed form of recrea- 
tion, he will say, “I'll tell you! Let’s go wild- 
flowering!"’? 

Virtuous beauty is the serene implacable foe 
of sin. Loveliness is the enemy of wrong. There 
are few things that a human being can do that 
are more salutary for his soul than to go wild- 
flowering-—not to gather them; but to love 
them, to leave them, and to bring their beauty 
home in one’s heart, there forever to abide. 
wildflower left in the woods or the fields be- 
comes a flower of mystery, to bloom and blos- 
som in the heart,—deep in the dead of winter, 
deep in the years when we are old. 

If supreme testimony were needed to con- 
vince us that we ought to wildflower, we have 
but to recall what Christ said about this re- 
storing recreation: “Consider the lilies of the 
field.” He understood the worth to the human 
spirit of the beauty and dignity of the primitive. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There is 
also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
estry leading to advanced degrees. 
The College owns and controls 
approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands, together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
the College, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Facilities for instruction in pulp 
and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 











































School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 





Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 


Large logging and milling oper- | 
ations, important wood-working | 
industries, also extensive Federal, | 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 























W. W. Ashe Dies 


William Willard Ashe, regional forest in- 
spector of the United States Forest Service, 
died late in March at Washington, D. C. He 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, sixty 
years ago. 

Graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1891 and Cornell in 1892, he had 
been engaged in forestry practically all his 
life. He planted one of the first commercial 
stands of longleaf pine in North Carolina, in- 
troduced modern cupping of pine trees for 
turpentine and was most active in discovering 
and identifying native trees. As a scientist he 
ranked as a leading dendrologist, and the lead- 
ing authority on forest trees found east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

His career as an author of scientific treatises 
began about 1895 when he was connected with 
the Department of State Forestry in North 
Carolina, and his publications included many 
bulletins and reports on forestry, dendrology 
and water conservation. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Ashe was chief 
of land acquisition for the National Forest re- 
gion of the Eastern and Southern States. 


Tree Made Famous by Lincoln Felled 


Three-quarters of a century ago, Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen Douglas stood under a 
linden tree in the public square at Quincy, 
Illinois, to debate the issues of the day. A few 
weeks ago the tree was cut down to provide 
fuel for the unemployed. 


Northeastern Forest Station 
Will Be Moved to New Haven 


Headquarters of the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station will be transferred from Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, to New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, about June 1, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced. Under a cooperative arrange- 
ment with Yale University, the station will oc- 
cupy office and laboratory space in a building 
owned by the University. 

Since its establishment in 1923 the station 
has occupied quarters at Amherst. These quar- 
ters are no longer available, and it was neces- 
sary to find a suitable location elsewhere. The 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, one 
of eleven regional experiment stations main- 
tained by the Forest Service, covers in its in- 
vestigative work the New England States and 
New York. It is studying regional problems of 
timber growing and forest protection. 


California Fire Damage 


Forest fires in State-protected districts of 
California in 1931 did damage estimated at 
$1,538,267, according to the State Forester, 
M. B. Pratt. Nearly 1,000,000 acres swept 
over by 3,670 fires during the year. 


Forest Service Honors 
Late Ranger Doering 


In accordance with a custom of the Forest 
Service to name geographic points on the Na- 
tional Forests for members of the personnel 
who have died after rendering especially meri- 
torious service, the Administrative Site on the 
Ottawa National Forest, at Kenton, Michigan, 
has been renamed the “Doering Administra- 
tive Site,” as a tribute to the late Ranger S. E. 
Doering, who lost his life on January 28 while 
returning to the Ranger Station on official 
business. 
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Plant Memorial Trees 
Identify Them With 
Markers 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is 
prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

—Joyce KILMER. 


Plant a tree. What more beau- 
tiful tribute to a loved one than 
that glorious sign of Nature to the 
world that life is ever renewing? 

Handsome cast-bronze  shield- 
shaped markers (illustrated 
above), four by three and three- 
quarters inches, are $2.50 each 
postpaid. Screws for attaching to 
the tree are included with each 
marker. Lower prices may be had 
on 25 or more markers ordered at 
one time. 


Special markers with either of 
the following headings: “In Honor 
of” and “Memory Tree” are $3.50 
each. On these markers you are 
allowed four additional lines of 
inscription. Through these bronze 
words your tribute will live for- 
ever. 

If special markers are desired 
in other shape or form, please 
mail us specifications. We shall 
be glad to quote prices promptly. 


The American Forestry Association 
1727 K Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE NEW PLANT 
PATENT LAW 


(Continued from page 310) 


the patentee sells with a limited number of 
plants a license permitting the purchaser to 
reproduce the plants for his own use up to a 
limited number, but not for sale. Of course 
this license carries with it the right to sell the 
cut flowers, although this could be made the 
subject of a separate restriction if so desired. 

An important point not yet understood by 
most horticulturists is the fact that the Plant 
Patent Act makes it almost a necessity to take 


out patents on all valuable new varieties. 


Probably the time will soon come when a 
greenhouse man or commercial grower will no 
more think of growing an unpatented variety 
than the reputable manufacturer today would 
think of making and selling an unpatented 
article. The risk of having someone turn up 
a little later with a patent on this variety and 
threatening suit, is too great to be overlooked. 
It may be true that the holder of the belated 
patent secured his patent through false rep- 
resentations to the Patent Office. But the 
burden of the proof of this is on the alleged 
infringer. It costs the holder of the patent very 
little to bring his suit but the defense would be 
put to very heavy expense. In the mechanical 
patent field cases of this kind come to light very 
frequently. Oftentimes the unlawful holder of 
the patent counts on getting paid for with- 
drawing his suit. So it will probably not be 
long until enough cases of this kind arise in 
the horticultural field to impress upon the 
wide-awake grower the necessity of handling 
only such new plants as have been patented. 
Of course if the patentee does not desire to 
maintain his rights, he can dedicate the patent 
to the public. 

Good old Dr. Van Fleet, who spent many of 
his best years in originating and developing 
some of the varieties of roses, raspberries and 
other plants which now delight us, would un- 
questionably have been amply provided with 
funds instead of suffering want in his old age, 
had the Plant Patent Act been in operation in 
his day. Luther Burbank, instead of dying in 
only very moderate circumstances, might have 
left one of the big fortunes of the times had he 
been able to protect his many valuable innova- 
tions and reap the financial rewards over a 
long period of years. Future scientists working 
along similar lines will have something more 
substantial than mere fame to which to look 
forward. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
WILD FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 294) 


unless it is absolutely necessary—nature’s own 
background is much more desirable. 

“If the novice worries about exposure, it is 
best to acquire a good photometer at the out- 
set. I can recommend a Wynne meter, as I 
have carried one for years. 

“When in quest of wild flowers I go equipped, 
if for serious work, with my view camera, 
plenty of orthochromatic cut film, fast pan- 
chromatic cut film, and film packs. A K* and 
K* ray filter is included as well as the A (red) 
filter, enabling me to cope with any and all of 
the various colors in the wild flowers. For it is 
only by the use of panchromatic film and the 
K* or A filter that one can successfully photo- 
graph such intense reds as may be found in the 
cardinalis. The brilliant yellows and oranges 
are satisfactorily rendered by the orthochro- 
matic film and the K° filter. But where speed 
is necessary the panchromatic film should be 
used with the K° filter, reducing the exposure 
by four to eight times.” 


When 
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“Unequalled— 
—that’s what forest rargers and fire 
wardens say about the SMITH INDIAN. 
One trial convinces them that this 
sturdy, powerful extinguisher can do 
more to halt a forest fire than a 
dozen using the old methods. 
Send for booklet describing the many 
ways in which these fire pumps are of 
value and giving actual testimonials. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
405 MAIN STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 


Pac. Coast Agts. Fire Prot. Eng. Co., 
369 Pine St., San Frareciseo, Calif. 
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“Tank is Curved to Snugly Fit the Back and Pump Has No Leather Plunger to Give Trouble” 

















FOREST TREES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, containing illustrations and the distinguishing character- 
istics of 68 of the more common forest trees of the United States. Also gives both the common 
and scientific names. Ore: 8.000 copies have been sold—380 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














FOR SALE—BINGHAM WOODS 

LOCATION: 760 acres of well-advanced second-growth LONG LEAF YELLOW 
——_ PINE Timber, in the hills of Escambia County, Florida, 18 miles 
northwest of Pensacola. On good roads and one and two miles from the Frisco and 
L. & N. Railways, respectively. Healthful. Beautiful. Accessible. 

DESCRIPTION: Has been developed seven years as a small cattle and sheep ranch 
and PINE TIMBER FARM. 60 head of cattle. 60 sheep. 
Many thousand pines now large enough to be worked for pine gum, which can be done 
profitably and permanently without interfering with their growth to any extent. A con- 
siderable quantity of Slash Pine, Poplar, Bay, Gum and Cypress now of sawmill size. 
Other woods include Magnolia. Hollv. Juniver and Dogwood. ‘There are pear trees, 
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peach, fig, Satsuma orange, paper-shell pecans and grapevines; also there are about 4,000 
TUNG OIL TREES, with several hundred bearing this year. Two spring-fed creeks, 
recently stocked with 5,000 black bass. Game rapidly increasing. 
IMPROVEMENTS: Several buildings, including small dwelling, 3-room camp- 
ouse, barns, cattle, sheep and hog sheds and feed house. 
All fenced and a recently completed fencepost and crosstie treating outfit. 
SUITABLE FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AS A SOUTHERN ESTATE 
OR AS THE NEXT STEP IN FORESTRY, THE TIMBER FARM, IN 
CONNECTION WITH LIVESTOCK. 
INTERESTED PERSONS please write owner for price and more complete description 


of this excellent property. 
F. F. BINGHAM, Owner 
1113 4th Ave., West 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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‘UNITED STATES 


Uniforms 


No guess work when 


'REGULATION. 


Forestry 


Style 


CAsk the 


Forester ? 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 

Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. 

A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 





you buy an outfit 
| here —It will look 
| right, fit right, wear 
| right and — Be 
| RIGHT— 

RIGHT from start 
to finish. 





| Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
| with Samples and Prices attached 
Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


| 


| SMITH-GRAY 
| 740-4 Broadway New York 








| THE RICH FOREST-FIRE 
FIGHTING TOOL 


~ The best and only 
Patented Forest- 
Fire fighter made. 
Sold by the thou- 
sand—proves its 
merit. 
NOTICE TO PUR- 
CHASERS 
This tool is protected 
by U. S. and Canadian 
Patents. Persons mak- 
ing, using, or selling 
infringing tools will be 
prosecuted. 
More of the Rich Tools have been sold 
than all other similar fire tools combined, 


proving their worth. 
Woolrich, Pa. 


| C. H. RICH 











Question: In government reforestation, are 
the trees laid out according to a definite 
plan, for instance in sections, or are they 
simply planted?—J. C. W., Illinois. 

Answer: Government reforestation is car- 
ried on according to very definite plans. In 
the first place they determine two or three 
years in advance where the plantings will be 
conducted. Later when the planting season 
arrives and the work is carried out, the trees 
are planted in rows and spaced six to ten feet 
within the rows. The usual spacing is six 
feet each way which if carried out without 
any breaks would require 1210 trees to the 
acre. Ordinarily there is some reproduction 
or other growth where planting is not re- 
quired so the average number is 1,000 an acre. 

Question: Is there any use made of the 
balls that grow on the hedge trees? Some 
people tell me that the balls are planted and 
Others tell me that the cattle eat them 


grow. 
and die.—M. G., Kansas. 
Answer: The balls are really the fruit of 


the Osage orange and are made up of hun- 
dreds of seeds. If you wish to plant them, the 
balls should be broken up, spread out to dry 
and the individual seeds planted in the spring, 
as you would garden seed. It is not surprising 
that they should prove fatal to the cattle who 
eat them. They would be very harsh and 
probably contain moric and morintannic acid 
which is used as a yellow dye. These acids 





are found in the bark of the roots and of the 
trunk of the trees. The bark of the trunk is 
high in tannic acid and is sometimes used in 
tanning leather. The wood of these hedge 
trees is strong and Boy Scouts and many men 
who are enthusiastic in making and using bows 
and arrows like to have Osage orange or Bois 
D’Arc because of its strength and remarkable 
resiliency. 

Question: Where can I obtain a yearbook 
of the Swedish tourist association as described 
in your September issue of last year?—-L. L., 
New York. 

Answer: Yearbooks may he_ purchased 
from Svenska Tourist foreningen, Noorlands- 
gaten 16 II, Stockholm 7, Sweden, at a price 
of 5 krone, or approximately $1.00. 








Question: How and where can I secure 
the seed of American sycamore? How should 
they be planted?—W. H. H. B., Iowa. 

ANSWER: Sycamore seeds are combined to 
form little balls that hang on the tree well 
into the winter. If kept cool and dry, about 
thirty per cent will germinate when planted in 
the spring. Seed can be purchased from com- 
mercial tree seedsmen such as advertise in 
AMERICAN Forests. The seed may be planted 
in a garden or nursery where the seedlings can 
be cultivated for one or more years before be- 
ing transplanted. Sycamore is one of the few 
hardwood forest trees which can be success- 
fully propagated by rooting the cuttings. 








Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 





NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


He will appreciate the courtesy, and you will be helping your association. | 
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Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 
The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1727 K Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $-__- - 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


Date 

















| (-] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine... -....._------------- $4.00 
| [] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine.._.______________- a 10.00 
| (-] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine_________________________. 25.00 
| (.] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine... 100.00 
[-] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine_________. 1,000.00 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships | 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
Name eae ™ ene — | 
Street . = = a | 
American Forests is sent City and State Pgs Suse ee en Pon een = 
monthly to Members ee a a ae ca mae | 
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FOREST TRAILS 


(Continued from page 262) 


pass not only through towns but also serve to 
connect one town with another, so trails too, 
need not traverse solitary forests exclusively, 
but can link one forest with another, so that 
those afoot or in the saddle may enjoy long, 
unbroken tours with the magnificence of wide 
spaces. The writer visions such a pattern or 
system of trails in the future for the benefit of 
generations to come. 

Forest trails unfold the past, the present and 
the future in a trilogy of time. Brown leaf 
mould and fallen giants are eloquent of the 
past; the hosts of standing patriarchal trees 
breathe in silent vigor, the present, while myr- 
iad tiny acorns, cones and seed pods foretell 
the marvels of the future. Our great redwoods 
reveal yet another significant mood, the living 
past. In testimony of this I quote Dr. John C. 
Merriam from “THE LIVING PAST,” in his 
chapter on “A Living Link in History.” 

“But woven through this picture is an ele- 
ment which eludes the imagery of art. The 
sense of time makes itself felt as it can but 
rarely be experienced. While, through con- 
trasts of their seemingly fantastic architecture, 
ancient castles may tell us of other ages, living 
trees like these connect us by hand-touch with 
all the centuries they have known. The time 
they represent is not merely an unrelated, sev- 
ered past; it is something upon which the pres- 
ent rests, and from which living currents still 
seem to move, 

“The mysterious influence of these groves 
or from 


arises not alone from magnitude, 
beauty of light filling deep spaces. It is as if 


in these trees the flow of years were held in 
eddies, and one could see together past and 
present.” 

There are level trails that swing along lake 
shores or through sequestered valleys, express- 
ing tranquility. There are upland paths climb- 
ing long mountain ridges, evoking aspiration. 
Certain trails culminate on crests of lofty, iso- 
lated peaks, there to thrill the consciousness 
with the wide prospect and offer a like expan- 
sion of the soul. Still another type descends 
from some high-flung motor speedway to the 
ocean shore, where man can witness at close 
range the eternal conflict between the plunging 
sea and the stone ribs of the land. All of these 
may have a potent forest environment along 
their varied courses. 

The deeper recesses of the virgin forests 
offer impressive pictures. Often the cathedral 
sense of the massive, profound and sacred pre- 
vails. A multitude of lofty columns with their 
gnarled pedestals, flutings of bark, and spring- 
ing arches, quicken the imagination to discern 
the nave and aisles, transept, altar and chapels, 
even the baptismal fonts. And sometimes, 
when a small fire burns, controlled, in this 
sanctuary, the smoke as from censers slowly 
rises to be finally lost in the roof of the nave. 

. Prayer here in fathomless silence will be 
more spontaneous than when enclosed by the 
walls of any structure fashioned and reared 
by man. 

There is a great thrill, too, in the feeling of 
remoteness when covering seldom used trails 
through far wilderness areas. Similar to the 
experience of the hunter of old and rare books, 
but with a larger freedom, there is ecstasy in 
tracing and retracing dim, abandoned trails 
of the past. There is worthy purpose in at- 
tempting to revive old trails of historical im- 
portance. Such a one is the Old Eureka Pack 
Trail through the redwood region of Cali- 
fornia’s north coast, which, for associational 
and romantic reasons, as well as the exhilara- 
tion possible for those who may follow it, 
should be authentically traced and carefully 
restored. 

A trail picture of the most telling beauty 


and interest is that type which reveals more 
than the forest itself. A mid-woodland lake 
or a fine meadow may first appear through a 
frieze of the trees whose trunks and leafage 
will serve as a bold or graceful pattern against 
the object of major interest beyond. Likewise, 
when a trail emerges from the woods either 


midway on a mountain ridge or on a crest, the 
trees on the margin will be seen in relief 


against a forested canyon, a treeclad flanking 
ridge, or both. Such pictures offer contrasts 
and subtle values in perspective, coloring and 
chiaroscuro. Because they are often encoun- 
tered unexpectedly and have, usually, excep- 
tional atmospheric, silhouette and mass quali- 
ties, their inherent poetry will live in memory. 

Trails in the forests promise manifold psy- 
chological effects upon the observer. Through 
an opening on a slope may be discovered, as 


by accident, a glimpse of a distant, snow- 
capped mountain peak expressing grandeur. 


Certain deep, inner forest stretches may awak- 
en a mood of intimacy with an invitation to 
close observation and eager listening. Others, 
from high solitary places, may open magnifi- 


cent studies in topography emphasized by 
sweeping lines and heavy masses. In the 


dense forest the mind may be most impressed 
by the trees in communal life conforming to 
the laws of self preservation, simultaneously 
sheltering shrub, fern and flower life, with 
their habitations of animals and birds. Other 
feelings will be stirred by forest streams, or 
still waters, sentinel trees or those in groups. 

Comparatively few persons are prepared to 
find their way with surety of direction through 
a trackless forest. It is for the convenient 
use and higher pleasure of the many that 
trails are planned and built. While they gen- 
erally leave much less obvious traces of man’s 
work than do roads, yet they retain sufficient 
of these to give assurance to the lonely way- 
farer and to those new to the experience of 
trail travel. They should be the means of 
easily taking the mind off the trail itself to 
the still more interesting surroundings. When 
this is effected recreational trails reach their 
highest form. 

















Courtesy Penna. Dept. of 
Forests and Waters. 











As 


fine as human 
skill can make them— 


FECHHEIMER 


REGULATION U. S. 
FORESTRY UNIFORMS 





—yet unusually 
LOW IN PRICE! 





Smooth, easy, com- 
fortable fit— 
Finest possible 

tailoring— 

Splendid quality 

all-wool fabrics— 

St ict adherence to 
specifications— 

and 
GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION 





Terms to U. S. 
Forest Officers 





The 


Fechheimer 
Bros. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W. sa PHILLIPS BENNER 


OLD TO 
MAINE 


RUTTAN BLOCK 
PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 











A FOREST SAVED 


IS A FOREST RAISED 











FIRE TOWERS 


| HIS 60-foot tower, erected in Elk 
County, Pennsylvania, is one of the 
many Aermotor fire towers which are 
found all over the forest regions of the 
United States. The Aermotor Company, 
years ago, designed and made the first 
galvanized steel towers for forest pro- 
tection purposes. Aermotor towers have 
been found to be so well suited to the 
purpose that they are used almost exclu- 
sively. They are strong, durable and safe 
to climb. The prices are surprisingly low. 


Write for free booklet giving full information. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. 
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Kvifir 


KNAPSACK FIRE PUMPS 
For Fighting Fires Anywhere 


ADE in accordance with Government re- 

quirements. 5 Gallon Tank strongly 
constructed of copperized steel with Brass 
Pump, being very durable and throwing an 
unbroken stream 50 feet. Quickly refilled 
with clear water. 
KYLFIRE Pumps have been used for Fire 
Dept. Service for years and now recognized 
by Forest Rangers and Fire Wardens as the 
best type of Extinguisher for general use. 


New Justrite Electric Lanterns 








Roof Brush 

Grass Forest 
PRODUCTS J 

Everything for Fire Protection. Write for 


specifications on BARTON Centrifugal Fire 
Pumps, d on Compl Fire Ap- 
Paratus at extremely low prices. 








Kylfire Manufacturing Company 
3033 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, twenty-three years under 
management on a sustained yield. Many 
phases of regional silviculture now high- 
ly developed. Logging, milling, and mar- 
keting annually carried on. Besides par- 
ticipating in the handling of the Forest, 
students conduct research projects in 
collaboration with the staff. Competent 
graduates accepted as candidates for the 
degree of M. F. or D 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 























University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 


operations, in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 
For catalog and further information 


ress 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 























ONUATEALEGADUOEANOGALEQUAUESUU CENA NAAT EAHA 


TUVENDAL? OEUDELEALEREOU OTTO OOT ENED 


POSITION WANTED 


Research Forester, 36 years old, 14 years 
experience in research and teaching, A.B., 
M.F. and PhD. degrees, desires employment. 


Write 
Box 62—The American Forestry 
Association 
1727 K Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


OT 


TUNA TAULAEEN AH NES 


On the Trail of Blister Rust 


(Continued from page 300) 


pus-like eruptions. These contain another type 
of spore. Like the spring spores they are not 
contagious to the white pine. But when these 
tiny pustules break, these spores reinfect the 
Ribes and spread the disease from leaf to leaf 
and from plant to plant. From now on the dis- 
eased portion undergoes a change that makes 
it potent to infect the white pine. Brownish 
hair-like outgrowths develop. These hair-like 
protuberances produce the fall spores which 
infect and kill the white pines, but unfortu- 
nately do not kill the currant and gooseberry 
plants. 

The lesson is clear. 
mediate host — 
the currant and 
gooseberry 
bushes which 
grow near white 
pines. Happily 
the spores from 
the bushes are 
very delicate; 
so delicate, in 
fact, that after 
being blown 
some hundreds 
of feet they 
die and there- 
fore lose their 
power to infect 
white pines. So 
the disease may 
be controlled lo- 
cally by destroy- 
ing all currant 
and _ gooseberry 
bushes in the im- 
mediate vicinity 
of white pines. 

White pine and 
Ribes enjoyed 
companionship 
until the foreign 
intruder came 
along. And now, 
since we cannot 
afford to lose the 
white pine, and 
the foreign in- 
truder cannot be 
expelled, it looks 
imperative that 
we remove all 
Ribes, both cul- 
tivated and wild, 
within 900 feet 
— in Wisconsin 
—of where white 
pine are growing 
or will be planted. 

As there is a 
“black sheep” in 
some large fam- 
ilies, so is there 
one among the Ribes; one that has jumped 
the traces and has become an exception to 
the rule of making 900 feet the safety zone. 
It is the cultivated European black currant 
found in some gardens. It is so suscep- 
tible to the disease that it can be infected 
by spores that are blown from diseased white 
pines perhaps one hundred miles away, and 
the spores from the currant are of such 
virility that they may infect white pines a 
So while the protection zone 


Get rid of the inter- 


mile away. 
for most of the Ribes is 900 feet each 
way from the white pine stand, for the 


European black currant the zone is one mile. 





WHERE THE VIOLETS GROW 
A Song of Spring 


Down in the woods near the creek, you know, 
That’s where the loveliest violets grow. 
Tis there the breezes whisper and sing; 
"Tis there the birds their carols ring; 
And just because near the creek, you know, 
That’s where the loveliest Violets grow. 


Deep in the woods, as soon as it’s spring, 
The big, old trees their branches swing; 
The twigs their new little leaves put on; 
The grass a fresher green takes on; 
And all because near the creek, You know, 
That’s where the loveliest Violets grow. 


--Bessie Wilmarth Gahn 


We learned just now that the cultivated 
European black currant is more susceptible to 
infection from diseased white pines than other 
members of the genus. Likewise it has been 
found that Pinus monticola is more susceptible 
to infection than Pinus strobus. The growing 
range of the monticola embraces part of British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon, northern Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Montana. Other five needled 
pines susceptible to blister rust are Pinus 
flexiles, Strobus, Lambertiana, strobijormis, 
albicaulis, aristata and Balfouriana. What is 
the growing range of each? 

The best way to remove the Ribes is by 
simply pulling 
them out of the 
ground. Usea 
pair of heavy 
leather gloves, 
Grasp the bush 
near the ground 

for there the 

spines are 

weakest, and 

there is less 

chance for 

them to go 

through the 

gloves. If the 

bushes are set 
too firmly for 
hand-pulling use 
anordinary grub- 
hoe to help re- 
move them. Care 
should be exer- 
cised with this 
tool, however, so 
that the entire 
crown and the 
larger roots are 
removed. With 
those parts re- 
moved no sprout- 
ing should take 
place. Early in the 
spring, shortly 
after the frost is 
out of the ground, 
is the best time 
to pull out the 
Ribes bushes. 
They leaf out 
sooner than other 
shrubs, therefore 
go after them at 
this time when 
the leaves of 
other vegetation 
will not interfere 
with a thorough 
job being done. 
Always hang the 
uprooted bushes 
in the crotches of 
trees, throw them on brush piles or dispose of 
them in any way that a forester would approve 
just so that their roots do not come in contact 
with the soil. We think of a fire as being the 
deadliest enemy of the forest. Government sci- 
entists claim that insects and fungi destroy ten 
times as much timber each year as fire. Bark 
beetles, leaf eaters, parasites, fungi — each 
working in different ways, each having its fa- 
vorite kind of trees—exact their toll from the 
forest. It is as much a part of a forester’s prepa- 
ration to know how to recognize and wage war- 
fare against these tiny silent enemies as it is 
to fight that deadly red-tongued demon—fire. 


(Written when 10 years old) 
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Courtesy South 


NN ‘s Bend Bait Co. 





SILK CASTING LINE 
A South Bend High-grade silk 
casting line. One of the most 
popular lines made. 50 yard 
spool, 12 pound test. Regular 
price $1.20. 

Special price $1.00—Or, yours 
for ONE new member. 


cM 


lever Tray with Movable Partitions. 


with Lock and Key. 


member. 








HE FISHING SEASON is “just around the corner” 


Your old Tackle Box needs some replacements. Fishing Tackle costs money. Here is a 
chance to get some Standard tackle at attractive prices if bought outright—Or, for a few 
hours’ work you can get it WITHOUT ONE PENNY of cost to you. 

Look over the tackle listed below. Note that it is manufactured by some of the largest 
makers of High Grade Tackle in the country. Select the outfit or articles wanted, either 
send in your check or the necessary number of memberships at the regular membership 


yrate of $4.00 each and we will IMMEDIATELY send you the articles selected. 


SERVICE DEPT., The American Forestry Assn., 1727 K St. N. W. 





A NEW IMPROVED UTILITY CHEST 


Ideal for Fishing Tackle, Household Tools, Bathing 
Suits, Lunch and Outing Box, Valuable Papers, 
Money and Other Uses. Has Automatic Canti- 
Embossed Rule 


on cover for measuring fish. Size 19” x 64” x 6”, 


Priced SPECIAL at $1.45 POST-PAID—Or, 
YOURS absolutely FREE for only ONE new 





















Address all communications: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


/ BEST-O-LUCK 
Fishing Outfit 


SOUTH BENO BAI 
orn 
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“BAIT ‘CASTERS TAKE A LOOK AT THIS 


Just what you’ve been looking for—a complete casting outfit—yet priced so that everyone can have at 
least one of them. And it makes an ideal outfit to take along on trips in case something happens to 
the regular one. As a gift—well, anyone’s eyes will sparkle and his heart miss\a beat. This complete 
bait casting outfit includes: South Bend No. 450 Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel, a truly 
wonderful, serviceable reel. Steel Casting Rod, which has the patented locking-joints. Length 41% feet. 
Silk Line—A Spool of silk casting line, 12-pound test. Two lures—One for the surface with spinner, 
the other to go deep, the Flash-Oreno. Fish Stringer—To make the outfit entirely complete a stringer 
is included. 

This is a South Bend outfit priced special at $8.95—or, yours free for ony six new members 





= — 
LOCK JOINT STEEL ROD — 





i 


A South Bend Steel Rod with Posi- 
tive Lock Joints and Screw-locking 
Reel Seat. Here is a rod that ¢ 


never gets out of line; is rust 


proof; quickly assembled or dis-  ™ 


sembled; features found only in this “ r 
rod. Furnished in 3, 34, 4, 4%, o) 
5 and 54 foot lengths. 


Priced regular at $3.50. Special price $3.00—Or, yours FREE for only THREE 


new members. 








en 
nasimst 








CASTING REEL 


South Bend Level-Winding, Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel. Capacity 100 
yards. One of the most popular 
reels built. Regular $4.50 value. 


Priced SPECIAL at $4.00— 
Or, Yours for only FOUR 


new members. 
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The Truth About Alaska Grizzly 
and Brown Bears 
(Continued from page 292) 


When I first began to cruise in Alaska I would 
often go three or four months without seeing a 
yacht and then only in the conventional water- 
ways. Now I am often surprised to find some- 
one anchored in one of my pet out of the way 
places that I used to consider all my own. 
These people do not hunt bears as a usual 
thing; but they are filled to the chin with 
the ferocity legend; they go armed; and they 
are likely to be “in danger of attack” if a bear 
shows its hide anywhere within a hundred 
yards. The fact that at this time of year the 
said hides are valueless is beside the point. 
Some of them may sincerely believe themselves 
in danger; but I suspect the desire to kill a 
bear has considerable persuasive power. With- 
in my personal knowledge this happened twice 
last summer; and I heard of other instances. 
In any case the net result is more dead bears. 

Besides the inevitable and increasingly rap- 
id depletion this represents, there is another 
undesirable by-product. Wherever bears are 
killed the survivers become wary and more 
difficult to observe. Even if, as is stoutly main- 
tained, “no amount of shooting can result in 
complete extermination,” a statement I deny, 
the final result will be that the opportunities 
of enjoying, studying, photographing, at pres- 
ent so remarkable, will be rendered so difficult 
as to be impractical. 

That is the situation. We possess, right now, 
something unique on this globe; the largest, 
most interesting, most accessible, most easily 
observed, studied and photographed marvel 
yet remaining in a wild state. We have the 
opportunity of preserving him in the same ac- 
cessibility and in sufficient numbers. Are we, 
for once, going to take advantage of that op- 
portunity while it still exists, or are we going 
to run true to form and, too late, spend much 
to restore what we allow to be destroyed? 

Now, in spite of the sincere assurances of 
the game commission and other official bodies, 
I do not believe this can be done by regulation. 
The reasons for that belief I have outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs. No matter how we 
whittle down our permissions to kill, the fact 
remains that the supply will not, in the long 
run, equal the demand. We must establish a 
sanctuary. There are no two ways about it. 
Either do that, or shrug our shoulders. 

Furthermore, again for reasons stated above, 
this sanctuary should be either Admiralty, 
Baranoff, or Chichagoff Islands, or sufficient 
parts thereof. I name them in the order of 
desirability, from the bear standpoint. Par- 
enthetically: as an effect to this agitation, it 
has been suggested that an extension of Gla- 
cier Bay National Monument would answer. 
In my opinion, it would not. The bears are 
neither sufficiently numerous or accessible. 

For two years I have been advocating this. 
How it is done does not matter. I had thought 
a National Park might solve the problem; and 
maintained, and do still maintain, that the dol- 
lars-and-cents return to the people of Alaska 
will far outweigh any sacrifice of commercial 
possibilities. A wilderness area might be pro- 
claimed. Or, simply a game sanctuary. But 
if it is considered desirable to preserve these 
bears in southeastern Alaska one or the other 
must be done; and done soon. I repeat: mere 
regulation of killing will not accomplish it. 

There is a strong, and a rapidly growing 
public sentiment in favor of this. But it must 
make itself felt, in time. The points of appli- 
cation are: The Secretary of Agriculture, The 
Secretary of the Interior, The United States 
Biological Survey, the National Park Service, 
members of Congress, and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Wild Life Resources. 
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Beautiful Rhododendron and Laurel 





Below is the Charming 
Vountain Laurel (Kalmia) 


RF YEARS we have spe- 
cialized in these splen- 
did natives—Rhododendron 
Maximum and Kalmia lati- 
folia. We offer selected, 
bushy native plants dug with 
ball of earth in carlots as shown 
in the table below. Easy to grow 
if planted in thick groups and 
mulched with dead leaves every 
Fall. 
SPECIAL CARLOAD PRICES 
No. of | 


Size | Plants | Total Cost 
| in Car | Cost Each 


2—3' | 200° $145.00 | 72¥2c 
3—4’ | 150 | 145.00 | 97c 
 2—3' | 400 | 290.00 | 72% 
3—4’ | 300 | 290.00 | 97c 











| 
| 





Double! Single 











Freight is additional from Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Either Rhododendron or Laurel or both. Flowers of Rhododendron Maximum 





B ARGAIN CARLOTS OF PINEs from 
a beautifully kept Connecticut 
nursery. These are young  speci- 
mens, several times transplanted, 
bushy and shapely. They will be dug 
with a ball of earth and burlapped. 
25 of a kind (no less) will be sold 
at these prices. Delivery by truck 
can be reasonably arranged to points 
from Boston to Philadelphia, about 
100 trees or more to a truck, costing 
a maximum of $50 extra for truck- 
ing. Carload shipments of two to 
four hundred trees to other points. 


A fine opportunity to get imme- 
diate effects in screens or mass plant- 
ings. 


Austrian Pine (each) 
2 to 3 feet $1.00 


Red (Norway) Pine 
142 to 2 feet -90 
2 to 3 feet 
3 to 4 feet 


Riga Scotch Pine 

(Vigorous upright grower) 
1'2 to 2 feet .80 
2 to 3 feet 1.00 
3 to 4 feet 1.50 


ARGE TRANSPLANTS ARE OFFERED 
from Northern New England. 
These are shipped express with roots 
packed in damp moss. They are not 
specimens, but well rooted and bushy 
and will in two years develop sur- 
prisingly good shape. This is the 
most economical way to obtain fairly 
quick effects. The stock cannot be 
compared to overgrown forestry 
seedlings for each tree has been 
twice transplanted. They are offered 
as they run in the rows but if we 
wished we could select out about 
half of the trees as landscape qual- 
ity. They can be safely shipped un- 
til May 15 or later, as the climate 
is quite cold, and would arrive per- 
fectly dormant for safe planting. 


Austrian Pine (100) (1000) 
18 to 24 inches $28.00 $225.00 


Red (Norway) Pine 
amen Se 18 to 30 inches 22.00 





HAVE YOU OUR 1932 “SHORT 
GUIDE”? FREE ON REQUEST. 


A Complete List at Bargain Prices. 





Riga Scotch Pine 
18 to 24 inches 10.00 80.00 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
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